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By Norman Thomas 


HIS week brings to the front of 

public attention two of the So- 
which Governor Smith has tried to 
make his own—water power and hous- 
ing. In the matter of water power, as 
I have previously pointed out, we wel- 
come Governor Smith’s potent aid in 
fighting against any further grant of 
State water power to private interests. 








But we insist that the Governor's own | Son. I attended the first trial, Septem- st fee {gp Bo rsqgpentc: Bg ss08 Governor of California at an en- 
proposal for a State development of | ber, 1921, when the county was under elec rae a socia a i palg , “s thusiastic State eenvention of the but $23,482,065 in operating expenses. 
aaneentnat > 7) 2nts na 

water power does not go to the heart | martial law and the courtroom filled assassinated by political ves A wi Socialist P h i i i ee ee eee 
of the matter so long as the distribu- | with armed men. Twice he went to the | Dg ps seems - arggereie a irene Qs octaliet Party here... Sinclair will cent of the transportation dollar, com- 
tion is still left to private companies. | penitentiary at Moundsville to serve | “!V® of the capital city) a pre ot i make his greatest immediate issue pared with 76 per cent in 1924 and 78 

me Sete hit ‘ eet 2 é ary of 2 yotes cast r Governor : x 
It is in the matter of distribution that | ninety-nine years, and twice came out J gen ye i “es a oianl Gockaiiat the repeal of the Criminal Syn- per cent in 1923, 

ae _— ai its greatest | aca; oil + . Tha +-q | on ec. showed ¢ otz C § 4 d A : . ve 
the Ontario plan has made its greatest / again on writs of error. The third | stieetath of 25,205, ageinet. 16,508. th dicalist Act, the law which has The expenses most directly connect 
success. The. Governor's attempt to trial took place in Huntington on a} S™e"st r ie Rg ET ¢ niga markéd Cailforeia th ‘ ed with the production of transporta- 
: Q°? a | Socialists . re: * ’ * . ; 
appropriate a Socialist coat to wear| change of venue and brought a hung | 1921. The Socialists bei ge ie ; ae the moat re tion did not increase at all. The trans- 
with his capitalist pants leaves him) jury, nine to three for acquittal. The electors, against pri Sate <g 78 actionary State in the country. portation men and shop men actually 
P -als hos - , w i , 
clad in motley raiment. |fourth has just closed. | Radicals, wh« %" ee at se a ge For Lieutenant Governor, the reduced costs in their departments. 
s , ees . sm: - i 921, despite the a“ 2 zm 

More interesting, because more origi-| It was a class conspiracy through- see + Biepn i Faia c Biri the ban Socialists nominated Lena Morrow |!" spite of the heavier volume of trat- 
nal, is the housing plan, which his|out. John S. Marcum, 74-year-old that this time i re spas em i eal Lewis. Judge Ben Ryckman, of fic, transportation expenses fell about 
commission has worked out for him|attorney for the Mingo coal oper- polled 2 good-sized vote — Age ante L A ; h y Poms $15,000,000 compared with 1924, and 
and which he now mmends. I have|/ators, served as special prosecutor at fore, did not partic = m ee a os ngeles, has been tendered the cost of maintaining equipment 
not yet been able to get the full te xt | the fourth trial, as he did at the first. | P2/8”- Dr. Nicolas poe was an the nomination for Chief Justice about $2,000,000. 

. 1 ; 4 . sh | Socialis : idat fo overnor, Wi ‘ 
of the bill which ¢ yodies this plan,| His shaven, wrinkled head bobbed | es andida wes pes ate of the State Supreme Court as a Among the big gains over 1924 are 
ie ah emnmant ‘ te s ~~ aan + . ‘ ae i Jose M. Lemos as nis fr £ < . he . ae ’ 2 - : 
and n < mme t I — ageressively as he rasped out the | die. wetatan —Baaistiath “ane: te at protest against the anti-progres- the Atlantic Coast Line, with 33 per 
what tentative subje further| usual open-shop. cant about lawless van € ¢ = be rie ; ° D , sive deciblen hich h he cent; Big Four, 29 per cent; North- 
amplification or correction in the light | unionism. election. to the. Cham ee oe i guished the pits. ~ P A Sag western, 26 per cent; Michigan Cen- 

. . ) ae - he é rs sti 1 Ss ow : 

of meditation on the bil In brief, I] But the coal operators were unfor- | 2% the party's aa ig a The etnstate yearn bi nt yr tral, 25 per cent; Pennsylvania, 25 per 

Be *: ae . : ; , ears’ 2 rsh or - ? 
think the plan as outlined is not as bad | tunate in their witnesses. Some testi- | f#F years members: ip a lud a ye er n cent; Great Northern, 17 per cent; 

tion to national offices, three for State clude repeal of the syndicalist law, Southern, 15 per cent; Missouri Pa 


in itself as it is inadequate. 

It leoks as .if what had happened} 
was this: The Housing Commission, 
having established the fact.that “un- 
aided private enterprise at present does { 


and can build only for the upper third | 








of the population,” looked around for a} 
remedy. The logical remedy, of course, 
was public enterprise along lines which | 
we Socialists have repeatedly recom- | 
mended. But that would be “Social- | 
istic.” And “Socialistic’ is a word to 
frighten away all campaign contrib- | 
utors and a great many boob voters. | 
Moreover, effective State or municipal | 
action might require a constitutional | 
amendment, which conceivably would | 
be hard to get. The Housing Commis- 
gion, therefore, did not set out to see 
what was the best plan to meet this} 
desperate and pressing social need. It} 
set out to see what was the best that | 
the two old parties might let it do. The 
resultant scheme for a State housing 


to condemn land and 
aid limited divi- 


bank, with power 


housing bonds to 





issue 

dend companies in the erection of 
cheap houses, is ingenious in principle | 
and detail. I doubt if the business | 


interests and the reactionary politicians 


| named. 








em 
McCoy Is, *™ e-| Wen. Many New 
leased yi, ae op Seats in Recent 
Pe ge Electi 
Trials Lh iow y ections 
= go td _ 
Operatecr * .; San UDGING by the gains made by the 
cs rd «20 Socialists of Argentina in the re- 
By A rt Z wy i-? e cent gubernatorial elections in the 
oe om re) States of Buenos Aires and Mendoza 
| Huntington, W. Oo - y/ °| there is every reason to believe that 
| Mingo county miner “s ve i 1 | when the smoke of the battle for half 
home with his wifi mam the seats in the National Chamber of 
aren, at the close of ct Deputies scheduled for March will have 
spiracy against his || 2 cleared the Argentine Socialists will 
; find themselves in possession of many 
}operators of that o - vase 


j began in May, 


of Sprigg, during 
and it closed here 


| Staten, 
strike, 


tried him for 
two minutes of deliberation. 
Twice McCoy was convicted 


fied that McCoy had been firing from 
a railroad switchstand; others 
a hundred yards away, by a store. 
And de fense attorneys proved conclu- 
sively that it would have been impos- 
sible to see the victim from the place 
There was further proof by 
the defense that McCoy had not done 
firing and that the only overt act 
committed was to loyally aid 
relief program of his 


any 
he had 
the strike and 
union. 

The verdict’ was a great personal 
victory for Harold W. Houston, vet- 
eran labor lawyer of Charleston, who 
was assisted by Thomas Townsend 
and Thomas West. But it was even 
more a victory for 
Workers’ union. 

It means that the second big drive 
on Mingo county, when it comes, will 
be just that much stronger for this 
victory. The Mingo miners have again 
seen a frame-up go to pieces, as they 
saw an earlier one crash when 
Hatfield and fifteen other men were 
acquitted in the trial that followed 
the battle at Matewan, when 

(Continued on page 4) 


Sid 


1921, with his arrest on 
cialist, or near-Socialist, issues | a charge of shooting Squire Harry 
the 1921 
in Hunt- 
ington, when the fourth jury that has 
murder freed him after 


in the 
; operator-controlled courts in William- 


as 
positively declared that it was nearly 


the United Mine} 


seven | 


ROSY PROSPECTS 
FOR ARGENTINE 
SOCIALISTS 


Party Expected to Have 








| more than the eighteen members they 
have at present. 

In Mendoza, where State elections 
were held Jan. 3, the Socialist vote for 


Upton Sinclair to Run 
To End Syndicalist Act 


RAIL PROFITS UP 
$150,000,000 
IN YEAR 


Increased Efficiency of 
Employes Accounts 
for Heavy Jump in 
Income 


es 


By Leland Olds 


AILROAD profits of $1,136,984,248 
in 1925 are a gain of more than 
$150,000,000 1924. This 

huge increase has enabled 19 of the 

42 principal carriers tabulated by 

Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of “The 

Wall Street Journal,” to present their 

stockholders with a return of 10 per 


For Calif. Governor 








over 


cent or more on their investment. In 


fact, 12 of them report more than 15 





Governor rose from 1,915 in December, 
1921, to 4,261, against 20,395 for the so- 








per cent on their common stock. 
The $150,000,000 gain in profits is 





called Lencinistas and 14,302 for the 
Liberals. The Socialist advance was 
made in the face of general apathy on 
the part of the public. The day before 


offices and two for local position. With 
the bourgeois parties split into many 
factions, mainly for personal reasons, 
the Socialist Party is really the only 
nation-wide political organization 
| standing on solid ground and with a 
ra¢gtical national program. 

At the eighteenth national conven- 
tion of the Socialist Party of Argen- 











| tina in October, pesca A yprenapers gan Central stock. Atlantic Coast 
| Maseda was able to report to the ‘Socialists in New York! City and |Line comes second, with a return of 
| delegates a dues-paying membership vicinity will at last have an oppor- | 26% per cent on its common stock. 
j of 10,914 in 262 sections, against 8,095.) tunity to see and hear the two most| Big Four follows with 24% per cent, 


members in 184 sections in 1923, and 
8,339 members in 184 sections in 1921. 





| This gave conclusive evidence that the} ley speak in Cooper Union, Fourth | stockholders include Reading, 19.6 per 
| period of internal strife due to Com-} avenue and 8th street, Monday eve-|cent; Norfolk & Western, 18.7 per 
|munist agitation had been definitely! ning, March 8, cent; Sante Fe, 18.1 per cent; New 
|left behind. and that the party was The meeting, which will take the]Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 16.8 per 
marching rapidly to victory. The Ar-/ form of a reception of the two British | cent; Southern, 16.3 per cent; Louis- 
gentine Socialists, one of whose ablest| Socialists followed by messages of | ville & Nashville, 16 per cent: D. L. 
spokesmen is Senator Juan B. Justo,| greeting from them, has been ar-|]& W., 16 per cent; Nickel Plate, 15.8 
are constantly in the limelight with} ranged by the City Committee of the} per cent; Frisco, 15 per cent, and 
their campaign for the sanitation of} Socialist Party. Union Pacific, 15 per cent. 

the financial and economic situation in Tickets, selling at 650 cents, 75 Such profits should make it diffi- 
the republic and their insistence upon} cents and $1 may bé® obtained at the | cult for these railroads to deny their 
the definite severing of diplomatic re-| City Committee, 7 East 15th Street.|employes a share in the increased 
lations with the Vatican and the com-| An excellent musical program has| prosperity made possible by their 


2) 








(Continued on page 


establishment of a State market- 
ing system, and the creation. of a 
system whereby t 
velop and own’ th- “~wattr-power 
systems. 


Mosleys Will Speak 


famous recent converts to Socialism 
when Lady Cynthia and Oswald Mos- 


been 


due almost entirely to the increased 
efficiency of the railroad employes who 
handled $198,946,341 more business in 
1925 than in 1924 with an increase of 


San Francisco.—Upton 8inclair 
has been nominated to run for 


Golden Calls Pact 

“Greatest Victory | 
in Miners’ Lives” 

: 
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Head of District Nine 
Explains Agreement 
That Ended Long 
Anthracite Strike 


By Christ J. Golden 


President, District 9, United Mine 
Workers of America 


President Golden has written the 
following article, at the request of 
The New Leader, in order to cone 
vey to those unfamiliar with the 
United Mine Workers struggle the 





Labor’s 
Dividends 


killed in an explosion at the Powe 
hatan mine. 














—— 


Anthony Distarlo, Newert, fog 
man, was killed by a Mudeon ibe 





salient points, from the Union's train, 
viewpoint, in the recent strike set- — j 
tlement. , 

NEW BRITAIN, Gonn—Such« 


President Golden is the head of 
one of the three districts which 
were involved in the long strike. He 
was instrumental in negotiating 
the settlement and therefore speaks 
with authority on its implications. 


ling under the pressure of snow 
on the roof, a brick wall of the an= 
nealing plant of the North & Judd 
Manufacturing Company here eol« 
lapsed, killing at least eight work 
men, 

— 


WILKES- BARRE, Pa.— While 
preparing dynamite to blast coal 
in a nearby stripping Matthew 
Yonkosi, a striking miner of 
Georgetown, was killed. 


ee 


PITTSBURGH, Pa—Three men 
were dead, trapped in the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation 
Mine 4, at Horning, following a 


HE agreement arrived at between 
operators and miners and unan- 
imously approved by ‘Tri-Dis- 

trict convention provides for a five- 

year contract at the present scale of 
wages. 

There can be no change in the wage 

rates within five years without mutuai 

agreement of both parties. In other 
words, arbitration is eliminated from 
the agreement. 

It does provide that the question of 





cific, 14 per cent, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Sante Fe, 13 per cent. 

Michigan Central leads the proces- 
sion in :eturn on capital stock, with 
an even 100 per cent, which compared 
with 73 per cent last year. Most of 
this swells the wealth of New York 
Central stockholders, for the larger 
road holds about 95 per cent of Michi- 


ate will de- 





\ For N. Y. Socialists 


and Chesapeake & Ohio with 21% per 
cent. Other big returns for common 





readjustment can be taken up once terrific explosion, 
a@ year in which case each side shal! 
appoint one man, giving the United 
Mine Workers’ organization just as 
much power as the operators. Thus, 
no reduction of wages can take place 
unless agreed to by representatives of 
the miners, 

The paragraph provides as follows: 

(3). It within thirty days after 
starting such negotiations, the 
parties have not agreed, all issues 
in controversy shall be referred to 
a board of two men with full power 
and without reservations and re- 
strictions; and the parties agree 
to abide by any decision or deci- 
sions of such board, either on the 
merits of the controversy or as to 
procedure to be followed. Such 
board shall be appointed as fol- 
lows: 

The operators shall name three 
men and the miners shall name 
three men. The operators shall 
select one man from the miners’ 
list and the miners shall gelect one 
man from the operators’ list, and 
the two men so approved shall con- 
stitute said board. Unless other- 
wise agreed, the men named by the 
parties shall not be connected with 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica or the business of mining coal. 
The board shall be obligated, with- 
in ninety days after appointment, 





While working in an excavation 
for a new building in New York 
City Patrick Fraster, a pneumatic 
drill operator, was killed, 


WOMEN SLAVE. IN 
JAPAN MINES 


Powers Hapgood Re- 
turns Found Feudal- 
ism the Rule in Tex- 


tile Mills 


OMEN work in Japanese coat 
mines under the most wretched 
conditions, reports Powers Hap- 
good, member United Mine Workers of 
America who is returning to Pennsyle 
vania after working in mines in many 
countries. 

“On Kyushu Tsland—the center of 
the coal industry—I got into two big 
coal mines, one of them being a deep 
shaft empleving three thousand worke 
Hapgvod writes, “For the first 











ers, 





arranged. efficiency. 


(Sontinued on page 3) time I saw women working undere 























(Continued on page 2) 














in Boston closed to him and attempted | friendly attitude which will be to the 
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Peking Government has been a lnat| dlaghesibie the fact that Pius XIjcurb the greed of the 























} 
| 
»f both parties will let it pass, any | 
abies aS they would a more adequate ground. The mines were terribly het 
measure. q so that the men at the face worked 
Conceivably, given our present capi- | ane A D I GE ST O F 1 H EK NE WS O F TH E WE EK - otare naked except for straw soles om 
talist system and its thoroughgoing eee their feet while the women wore nothe 
acceptance even by the masses of the | ing except feet protectors and- loin 
voters, this plan, if adopted, might be In recent months | to speak in front of the building. An) mutual advantage of Russia and Eng-|of the foreign interests, and its ten- | stands pat on his defiant encyclical of | Cloths not more than an inch wide i 
effective to a limited degree. How lim- | Labor Capitalism a question has |onmcer grabbed the offender and rushed | land. Russia needs foreign financial| dency is to sabotage the efforts of] last December and will enter into no| back and four or five in front. 
ited will depend on how many Sunny- | Or Co-operation been raised as to | him to a police box only to learn that aid to reconstruct her industries and|young China to obtain emanctpatton | negotiations with any Italian Govern- “It was quite @ shock to me  @ 
side corporations can be found. If the |, whether labor| Nearing had obtained the gracious|/to provide agricultural machinery for|from the foreign yoke. Moreover, an| ment unless it acknowledges his abso- | Marrow tunnel with four or five inches 
limited dividend companies, by huge | vanking and similar enterprises may | permission of the police to speak if he} her peasants. She does not have the] influential section of the foreign press} lute independence of and superiority | of water on the bottom and squeezing 
salaries, the formation of subsidiary | not develop into what has been called} did not “block traffic.’ Alice Stone] credit or the money to purchase what /|in China is hostile to any revision of} to its laws or any other temporal | roof with cracking timber overhead te 
companies to deal in building mate- | ‘labor capitalism.” That tendency | Blackwell, the noted suffragist, whose | she needs. The overwhelming peasant | Chinese customs, Millard believing! authority. Of course, a real, honest-to-| be suddenly forced against the side 
rials, and various bookkeeping tricks | “4S feared many years ago in weil eed of similar treatment in other | character of Russian economic life is|that it wishes “to break up the con-| gawd, 100 per cent. dictator can hardly | while an all but naked woman came 
known to all corporations subject dt land when certain co-operative enter- | days of suffragists is keen, points out | also a difficult and menacing aspect | ference without an agreement.” It is | do that. splashing through the water, bending 
regulation, can work the 6 per cent tse 9 tended to concentrate on wie} that if BGimba can be prosecuted for|of Soviet evolution. The peasants|not surprising that the alien robbers her knees and back to keep her head 
return up to a real 8, 9 or 10 per cent, distribution of dividends rather -than “blasphemy,” former President Eliot | want manufactured goods in exchange | object to giving up their plunder. Listening to! from striking the low roof, carrying am 
probably plenty of them would be |‘ Promote labor solidarity and the|of,Harvard as a Unitarian and all] for their products and Russian indus- Promises Break promises by the | oil safety lamp with one hand and with 
formed. Such companies, however, cultural development of the working | Jews can be prosecuted because they | try cannot supply the peasants’ wants. Perhaps fearing W irel Strib British Ministry | the other steadying a pole across her 
would not cure the situation. They | ©4858 The announcement of the | Tegard Jesus as a man. In Hudson a! The result is an antagonism between | Mussolini's Gifts gifts borne by a| weless wirize of Labor to the} bare shoulder at each end of which 
would continue the present exploita- American Home Builders, Inc., at} Lithuanian club has been forced to} agriculture and industry, and this con- Feared by Pope despot whose fre- | effect that if they returned to work| hung a heavy basket of coal that she 
tion. The proposed bill seems to have | Cleveland, is likely to revive the dis- | vacate its hall for inviting Bimba, in| flict will tend to subside in proportion quently pro- | on the shipowners’ terms their griev-| was carrying from the face to the 
provided a number of checks against cussion. W. G. Lee, president of the | Pittsfield the police broke up his meet- |as Russia obtains the credits that are|claimed desire to emulate Napoleon | an es would be made the subject of} cars.” 
swollen salaries and phoney account- | Trainmen, and Dr. Walter F. McCaleb, | ing, and two halls have been refused needed. Eventually Russia will get|eventually may lead him to try to]further negotiations and arbitration, | Feudalism Found ; 
ing. who conceived the banking program|him in Worcester. Meantime Acting them, as the capitalist world is coming | equal the French conqueror’s humilia-| if necessary, the leaders of the some Although Hapgood found leas child 
Just in proportion as these checks | °f the Engineers, head the organiza- | Mayor Keene is quoted as saying that] to realize that Russia is a good cus- | tion of the head of the Roman Cath-/|5,000 wireless operators who aban-| labor in Japan than in China, he writes 
are effective private capital will not | tion. It is not officially connected with | Bimba “should be barred from speak- | tomer. olic Church, Pope Pius, in an open|doned their instruments three months | that he visited Japanese textile mille 
be vailable adequately to deal with the | 2"Y trade union, but its principal of- | ing anywhere in the United States.” | tte to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Seo- | ago have called off the strike. It ap-| where feudalism is complete. The lae 
_problem. To make this plan work in | ficers and stockholders are officers of | And all this in the State that once China stillstrug- | retary of State, has dealt a blow at} pears that Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, | bor is 80 per cent female and the girls 
its present form you must find private the trainmen. It proposes a home-| honored Emerson, Thoreau, Margaret | China Fighting gles to shake off} Benito Mussolini’s attempt to lure the| President of the Board of Trade, who| sign contracts for three years. They 
capital enough to cover one-third of | building business and will seek co- | Fuller, Channing and Parker. All rise, | Her Despoilers her chains. An| Vatican into supporting Fascism Al- | had quickly backed up the shipowners | live in barracks inside factory gates, 
the cost of land and houses sufficient to | operation and support of certain finan- | salute the flag and sing: “My country, illuminating dis- most from the beginning of his dicta- | when the strike be gan by suspending | are not allowed outside the walls the 
provide more than 70,000 new apart- cial institutions that have no relations | 'tis of thee; sweet land of liberty.” patch by Thomas F. Millard from torship this patter ma militant Atheist | the regulation requiring all ocean-/| first three-months and after that only 
ments in New York city alone. Then | with the trade union movement. It! —_— Shanghai to the Times reveals the|and anti-church man has tried to| going passenger ships to carry wire-| in large groups in charge of a matron, 
you must find private capital willing promises certain savings to workers | The most inter- | dissatisfaction of the Chinese Nation- | atone for his smashing of the Catholic | less operators, finally became nervous In China “industrial conditions are 
to buy, not State bonds, but bonds of | 29d the payment of dividends. It is Russia's Need esting installment jalists with the failure of the Peking | People s Party by concessions to the| over the storm of public criticism that | terrible—little naked boys of six work- 
the bank, secured by first mortgage on‘| V€TY Conservative in its outlook, and | Of Credits in the Times sur- |Government to insist on China’s mini- | church. The crucifixes were put back | broke upon the Government iitetetnatl ing twelve hours a day in the mines, 
the property, at 5 per cent (the com- } the announcement of its leaders rea ds | ‘ vey of the world|mum demands regarding extraterri-|into the schools, religious teaching|the disasters to the Antinoe and/giris of seven or eight and mothers 
mission piously hopes they may sell | like an ordinary business prospectus/|is that contributed by Christian Ra- | toriality. Local organizations in | there was resumed, anti-religious wet oi whose calle f6r al4 were h nursing babies working twelve 
for less) for the other two-thirds of | bY appealing solely to the investment | kovsky, the Russian Ambassador to | Shanghai will go to Peking this week | lications were suppressed, there were| answered only by non-British ships yur shifts seven days a week in cot- 
the wst. Will this private capital be | motive. This might well be a first | Franc He admits that Russia has | to stiffen Chinese demands, which | reports that ill duce had had hims« so he enlisted the services of his fel-| ton and silk mills, and practically ne 
fourd to go into so carefully regulated installment of labor capitalism in this entered a new phase of development | include rendition of the Mixed Court land his wife remarried by a priest,|low Cabinet member, the Minister of oe: wale ife in the country dis- 
a scheme?. What inducements does it | country and it will be of interest to | which is more in accord with the evo- A special fight will be made for an/and only a couple of weeks ago the! Labor, to persuade the men to go back/ tricts is not so bad as in the industrial 
offer, except some possible tax exemp- | Observe the history of this stitution | lution of the capitalist West than with | increase in the Municipal Council to| holding of masses {n the barracks of|to their ships. The operators’ already | centers.” 
tion, not offered by a limited dividend | eo eee ee a | the Communist program, and yet he|twenty members next year, eleven to|'the Rome poli discontinued at the|low wages will be about $5 a month| The Japanese labor movement “is 
comy like unnyside today? | Terrible dangers rom tends that state enterprises tend to | be Chinese. The present Council has| time of the ending of the Pope's tem-| less an before unless the promised| strugsling along—the miners union 
way sing that regulation really |A Sweet Land have been avert- j outstrip the istic industries of | nine foreign members who are willing | poral power in 1870, was re-begun.| negotiations should result in the re-/ having about 10,000 members out of 
regu these new housing corpora- Of Liberty ed in the province Russia. On the other hand, he asserts, | to concede the addition of two Chinese | The Pope's letter, written in connec-|scinding of tt caused the! 4 ) mine workers—and the other 
a ye Pron be ae poy pore AR Fo — parse = Age 8 syrnbangh <2 mp hppa Peng and nate compromise on se M4 ith the tre —s _ - of r . om me aries about 1,350! unions being not much better,” says 
1 2 | r ss } adv: a} sut a compromise is not ac- | abou an impending rapprochement} vessels, many ying pas-| Hapgood. After he was entertained by 
stoc and bonds this new plan? | has sought to speak in one Massacl | stage where it is nearly abreast with | ceptable to the Chinese, who are de-| between the Vatican and the Quirir sengers, 1 ft rs without} Osaka trade union leaders, the Japa- 
The best this scheme has to offer, in | Setts town after: another, but | pre-war conditions. He regrets that|termined to have a majority of the| p yints out that the presence of vireless opera ry Govern- | nese police kept a constant watch on 
nner words, is getting capital for | ‘blasphemer” has been foiled by the | the treaties negotiated by Russia with | Council and eventually the whole|churchmen on a Government Com- ertiint openly to|him. Hapgood found his police com- 
building, two-thirds at 5 per cent (or | Police. Dudley Field Malone went to | the Labor Government of Great Brit- | number. The Chinese leaders assert | mittee elaborating a program of church it powerful organizations like the! panions good porters and rather amus- 
" ty little less) and one-third at | Brockton to discuss this gagging, but |ain were not concluded by the Bald- | that unless they obtain a majority the! legislation about to be presented to the | Miners’ Union, apparently prefers to in but e@@s to Roger Baléwia. @i- 
6 per cent return. The State and mu- found all halls closed to‘him. Scott win Government, but hé believes that | strikes, boycotts and demonstrations | puppet Parliament does not mean that! jeopardize the lives of thousands of | rector American Civil Liberties Union, 
ncipalities on their own credit can | Nearing found Paine Memorial Hall! English poli is approaching a morejof last May will be repeated. The/| the Holy See approves such action, and | ocean travelers and sailors rather than | “I'm sorry for the poor Japanese. They 


shipowners. | certainty need a civil Nberties union.” 
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Fur Workers Ready for Finish Fight 
; ork,—' 12,000 striking New York fur workers are ready for a long 
pots helen to win their demands, asserts Ben Gold, manager joint 
rd. furriers’ union. The 1920 strike lasted eight months, The strike affects 
classes of fur workers except dyers. 
‘Whe union is fortified with the facts of fur trade. illnesses which the exami- 
; of all union fur workers by the International. Ladies’ Garment. Work- 
* Union Health Center are establishing. The fur workers get skin and 
, diseases, nasal and throat troubles from the dusty, irritating work, The 
v are small, most employing less than 25 workers, and are not kept clean 
, gnd free from debris. They are poorly ventilated. The fur workers demand 
ihe 40 hour week, so that they will have a two days’ rest in seven, They ask 
wage increases, equal division of work, no discharge, and unemployment 


nc 


"Silk Strike Begins Where Coal Strike Ends 


n, Pa.—Over 1,400 girl workers in anthracite region silk mills are 
g, while their fathers and brothers go back into the mines after their 
ve and a half months’ fight. The girls protest against the miserable~wages 

they hav n id. 

: + Regis bgt are strikers from Leon-Ferenbach Silk Co. The United 
ie Workers has been organizing the girls. There are several thousand 
workers in these anthracite valleys, 5,000 employed at Shamokin by 

| K. Eagle & Co. alone when busy. During the winter the silk mills were 


not working full time. ; 


Anthracite Mining Takes First Toll After Strike 


> . 
~ Seranto Pa—John Luzenbak, 30-year-old miner, is the first victim of 
idithractte mining since the strike ended. He was injured in Sloan mine of 
: Alden Coal Company and died at the hospitah The'company would not 
iitiows 'aotatia of the accident. 


500 Anthracite Miners Strike on Wage Rates 


Pittston, Pa.—Nearly 500 miners at No. 4 shaft, Ewen colliery of Pennsyl- 
‘vania Coal Company refused to return to work upon conclusion of the general 
anthracite strike because the local grievance committee did not negotitae a 
new wage agreement. The shaft had been closed several months prior to the 

tember 1 general strike. The men were paid on a consideration basis of 

_ $7.70 for laborers and $8.80 for miners, but the company complained that the 
“ workers frequently. loaded only one or two cars where it would take. three or 
four for the company to profit. The men hold that they cannot speed up 


under conditions in the mine. 


Mahon Going to Mexico 


i n.—William D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Association 
etre tea Blectric- Railway Employes, and former vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been appointed as fraternal delegate from 
the latter body to the convention of the Mexican Federation of Labor. The 
convention will meet March 1 in Mexico City. An invitation to the labor 
movement of. the United States to, send a fraternal delegate was 
gent by Secretary Moneda of the Mexican Federation to the Atlantic City 
convention of the A. F. of L. last fall, and was accepted. President Green 


has just announced the selection of Mahon. 4 


. . ‘ . - 2 . 

Employers Seek Injunction Against Union Drive 

Néw York.—Application for a severe injunction against the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ to restrairf union officers from ealling strikes in 
contracting shops -affiliated with the Association of Dress Manufacturers, is 
the latest move of this employing group against the union’s organization 
drive. The injunction would attempt to bind the union until December 31, 
1926, when the old contract was due to expire. It would enjoin union officers 
from “doing any acts injurious” or “creating and maintaining strikes against 
members” of the association, or from working to this end through any and 


all means. . 


Sésitnen Cold to League Conference 


At a meeting of the Seamen’s Section Advisory Committee of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation, held in Amsterdam January 16-17, it 
was decided that the seamen had lost all interest in the coming conference of 
the International Labor Organization of the League of Nations since the 
governing body of the International Labor Office had decided not to include 
the question of working hours on the agenda. A deputation was appointed 
to discug@s the question with the Director of- the International Labor Office. 
The sam@) deputation was also instructed to confer with the International 
Mercantile Officers’ Association as to the possibility of cooperation in con- 
nection with certain questions proposed by that body. . ; 

A proposal of the Danish Firemen's Union that the General Council of the 
I. T. F. should be asked to invite the Russian transport workers organiza- 
tions to be represented-at the I. T. F, Congress in Paris next September was 


unanimously agreed to. 


Danzig Socialists Hold Unity Rally 
A S EVIDENCE of the presence in Danzig, the tiny “Free 























State” created out,of German territory by the Treaty of 
ersailles, mainl“for the purpose of providing Poland with 
a seaport, 0 ig element that is for peace and harmony between 
Germans and Poles despite the trying situation in which the little 
State finds itself, there was held there on January 24 an inteiatgonai 
demonstration in which representatives + 
of the socialists of Germany, Poland 
and Danzig, addressed the people. 

Dr. Breitscheid, M. P., camé from 
Berlin, Dr, Diamond, M. P., frgm War- 
gaw, and the vice-president of the 
Senate, Gehl, spoke for the Danzig 
comrades. Many thousands took part, 
and all three speakers—Diamond also 
spoke in German—were received with 
equal enthusiasm. Breitscheid took as 
his starting-point the treaties of Lo- 
carno, which for Socialists are not the 
end but the beginning of the road. It 
is the moment now for a similar step 
to be made for the East; now it is for 
the German, Polish and Danzig So- 
cialists to lay down in a conference 
the principles for the settlement of the 
Eastern problem. The next aim of 
Socialist effort must be the destruction 
of tariff walls and the creation of the 
United States of Europe. 

Diamond contended that the front- 
fers must fall. ‘From an economic point 
of view also he was convinced that the 
intimacy between Danzig and Poland 
must become ever closer. “Poland has 
no fnterest in thwarting German cul- 
ture in Danzig, the Polish people are 
not anti-German.” 

Comrade Gehl stated that “the aim 
of Danzig policy can only become ef- 
fective if based on those reasons which 





led to the birth of the independent 
state. These reasons are its cultural 
peculiarity and its. economic impor- 
tance. No one who, knows Danzig can 
have any doubts as to its German 
character, .but we must resign our- 
selves to the fact that politically we 
do not any longer belong to Germany. 
On the other hand Poland must not 
forget that for the sake of its cultural 
peculiarity Danzig has been made a 
free state. Just as Danzig belongs to 
German culture, without belonging 
politically to Germany, so can it fulfill 
its. economic task towards Poland, 
without being politically bound to it. 
The méeting shall serve the purpose 
of making a bridge between East and 
West, between two countries, which are 
dependent on one another for their 
economic development and between 
which Danzig stands as the natural 
mediator.” 





for the 
tional. 


ARGENTINE SOCIALISTS 

(Continued from page 1) 
plete separation of church and state. 
While the party’s principal strength 
is in the city of Buenos Aires, it has 
branches in all parts of the country 
and, is steadily carrying the message 
of Socialism to the most remote set- 
tlements. 

When the new Chilean Congress 
opened in December the list of mem- 
bers showed tha* the elections of Nov. 
22 had sent six Communists and three 
members of the Wage Earner Party 
to the Chamber of Deputies and one 
| Wage Earner partyite'to the Senate. 
Among the Communist deputies is Luis 
V. Cruz, of Santiago, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Executive Committee of 
the Federation of Labor of Chile. It 
is evident from South American news- 
papers that the distinction between 
Communists and Socialists ig not so 
sharp in Chile as in most other eoun- 
tries and that the awaking working 
class voters support Wage Warners 
(Socialists) and Communists indis- 
criminately, according to local con- 
| ditions. 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


AT COOPER UNION AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 


(9th St. and Astor Place) (Lexington Ave. and 22d St.) 
at 8 o'clock at 8 o'clock 








THE COMMUNITY FORUM 


Park Ave. and 34th St. 


Sunday, February 28th 
8 P. M. 


Mass Meeting of Young People 


“Sherwood Eddy and 
Stanley High 


“Youth and the New Age” 





11 A. M. 


John Haynes Holmes 


‘Problems of the Unmarried’ 

















FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26th SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27h 
HOUSTON PETERSON 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The D ft Ibsen” 
“The Meaning of » Liberal Education” tt ees Oo 
MONDAY, MARCH Ist 


SCOTT BUCHANAN 
“Varieties of Selentific Experience” 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28th 
DR. SCOTT M. BUCHANAN 
“Ttepia in Borial Ecience” 
TURSDAY, MARCH 2nd 


DR. WILLIAM A. WHITE 
“The |, Unity of the 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 34rd 


DR. HORACE M. KALLEN 
“Why Religion?” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4th 


DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“The Evolution of Ideas” 


Admission Twenty-five Cents 





Admission Free 
Open Forum Discussion 











The meeting closed with three cheers | 
Socialist and Labor Interna- } 


| ments renting at from $7 





| phrase, “without compensation,’ 


:: Soviet Russia Today :: 
Industry of Russia on the Road to Recovery 
Bringing Bettered Conditions to Working Class 


By Otto Bauer 


T the time of the civil 
Russian industry had undergone 


a collapse even more fearful 


than that of agriculture. It fell to 
20, to 10, and even in some large de- 
partments of industry, to 2 percent of 
pre-war production. The important 
thing now is.that in the last few 
years, and at a notably accelerated 
rate during ast year, Russian industry 
has been recovering. 

One must understand what this re- 
covery signifies. Russian industry has 
to. produce only for its home market, 
which has been restored by the fact 
that the peasant is once more in a 
Position to purchase. Russian indus- 
try,, moreover, does not have to meet 
any competition in its own country; 
for the Bolshevists pursue a highly 
protectionist policy. If the duties in 
Europe are everywhere very high, in 
Russia they are still higher; for ex- 
ample, on shoes a duty of about 100 
per cent of the value is imposed. To 
this must be added that the duty 
on imports is in the hands of govern- 
ment institutions, that is, of the state 
import monopoly, so that the state can 
block any undesirable import. 

From this follows that Russian in- 
dustry can still rule its market, even 
when it produces at a very high cost, 
In point of fact, manufactured articles 
in Russia are considerably dearer than 
in Austria. Industry is once more able 
to produce—that is merely a technical 
problem—but it produces at very high 
cost, that is to say, with a diminished 
productivity. In such a situation any 
other industry would go tinder, it could 
not meet the competitive struggle. But 
this problem does not exist for 
Russian industry except with the one 
reservation that less of the products 
are purchased because they are dearer. 
There is complaint in Russia on this 
point. Therefore, one must not yet 
over-estimate the recovery of industry. 
There are certain industries which are 
still unable to meet the demand. And 
since the Russian government does not 
admit, or admits only#within narrow 
limits, the import of these goods, there 
is still a scarcity of certain articles. 
This holds good for textile goods; to 
be able to buy theng in the towns one 
must still attend personally. A still 
graver scarcity prevails in the villages. 
In them there is also too little shoe 
leather and tobacco, in which things 
industry is still unable to suffice. 

The Russian villages are over-popu- 
lated. This over-population was indeed 
one of the causes of the Revolution; 
in fact, it was the scarcity of land 
which first roused the peas#nts to 
action. But already the villages are 
again over-populated, as can be seen 
from the fact that great masses are 
migrating from the country into the 
towns with the intention of working 
in industry. Herein lies the cause of 
unemployment. There is even already 
again a lack of skilled workers in 
Russia, but an enormous surplus in 
the less skilled grades of work. I 
cannot establish exactly the extent of 
the unemployment because two con- 
tradictory figures are published. ° One 
figure is given in the “Ekonomit- 


war 


edustry was altogether 
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Otto Bauer 


scheska Schisn,” according to which 
the number is 1,100,000. This would 
be an appallingly high figure. It 
cannot be reckoned on the total popu- 
lation of Russia, but only on the total 
number of industrial workers; and it 
would thus signify that unemployment 
was still very great. 

Stalin gives a lower figure, 750,000. I 
do not know how this difference can 
be accounted for, but it must clearly 
arise from different methods of calcu- 
lation. 

Although industry has increased it 
cannot increase quickly enough to ab- 
sorb the influx from the villages. 
Consequently, we must accept the claim 
that Russian industry has made im- 
mense strides with the following reser- 
vation: it is still working at very high 
cost, in particular lines it is still un- 
able to meet the demand affd to absorb 
the surplus population of the villages. 

But although all that is a fact, it 
is yet certain that in comparison with 
the earlier state of things, when in- 
in ruins, an 
immense advance has been achieved 
in the last few years, and especially 
during the last year. This change has 
also brought a possibility of raising 
the standard of life of the masses, first 
and foremost in the most direct way 
by an increase in the wages of labor. 
The standard of life of the Russian 
worker had sunk at the time of the 
civil war to an unimaginably low level, 
it was then still below the standard of 
our workers at the worst time in our 
experience, 

But since fndustry has once more 
recovered, it is again able to pay better 
wages, and we  bserve a relatively 
rapid rise of wages in Russian indus- 
try; on an average the wage increase 
during the last year has amounted to 
17 per cent. But there also we must 
not over-estimate the achievement. 
Here are some figures from the 
“Ekonomitscreskja Schisn,” the of- 
ficial organ of the Russian government 
for economic questions; the miners 
now receive 6644 per cent of the pre- 
war wage, the metal workers, 74.4 per 
cent; on the other hand, the textile 
andxchemical workers from 10 to 18 
per cent above the pre-war wage. 
Thus a situation has been reached 


which is still by no means wonderful. 
For you must not forget that before 
the wir Russian wages were sub- 
stantially lower than in Western and 
Central Europe. But relatively to the 
terrible time of the famine there is 
a marked progress. 

Hand in hand with this the situa- 
tion of the Russian workers has also 
improved along another line. Im- 
mediately after the Revolution the 
‘Bolshevists produced a very fine 
scheme of social legislation, particular- 
ly in the protection of young workers. 
In the famine period all that remained 
a dead letter. In proportion as in- 
dustry is recovering, this legislation is 
now being put into practice, and there- 
by assuming a real significance. The 
same holds good of measures of social 
welfare. Attempts have been made to 
set up children’s homes, homes for 
young workers and for apprentices, and 
also homes of recuperation. At the 
period of the worst distress very little 
could be done in this direction, but 
today all who have seen the conditions 
depict them, and especially these 
homes of recuperation for workers, on 
leave, as being remarkably fine. The 
mansions and villas in health resorts 
have been requisitioned and organized 
for the workers. It is true that still 
only a very small fraction of the 
Russian working-class can avail them- 
selves of these. It was stated at the 
last congress of the Russian metal 
workers that 31% per cent of the metal 
workers organized in the union had 
the opportunity of entering these 
homes. 

The same holds good again of the 
school system. The Soviet Govern- 
ment drafted a far-reaching pro- 
gramme of school reform, but at the 
time of civil war it was unrealizable. 
In truth, at that time the Russian 
school system had dwindled to nothing. 
Now the programme of reform, though 
certainly very slowly, is beginning to 
come to life. According to a pro- 
gramme drafted a few months ago by 
Lunatscharsky, it will still be ten 
years before universal compulsory 
education becomes a fact. For it will 
take that time before the necessary 
school premises and staffs are avail- 
able. 

On the whole, therefore, one cannot 
ignore the fact that the standard of 
life today is still a very low one: but 
it must be noted that, with the res- 
toration of agriculture and a conse- 
quent restoration of industry, a swift 
advance is on the way. 

It goes without saying that this ad- 
vance is also influencing the spirit of 
the workers. At the time of distress 
the workers were embittered, despair- 
ing; consequently, in the Russian fac- 
tories the Communist cells had to exert 
a terrorist pressure on the workers, 
who would indeed have revolted if they 
had dared. The workers are still dis- 
satisfied with the wages of today, but 
they see that things are getting better; 
they have a feeling that wages are ris- 
ing, that social institutions are im- 
proving. Therefore they have now a 
much greater confidence in the Soviet 
regime. The whole state of feeling 
toward the Bolshevist rule is different 
than it was in the years of civil war 
and of the famine. 
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borrow money at from 4 per cent to 
44% per cent. The difference between 
4% per cent and 6 per cent, even on 
one-third of the cost of building, is the 
difference between what the people 
who now live in our old-law tenements 
ean afford and what they cannot af- 
ford. The Housing Commission itself 
has pointed out that to reach the deep- 
est need we must have 70,000 apart- 
to $9 a month 
per. room; that is, $2 to $5.50 a 
month less than the maximum rental 
fixed in the proposed law. It is these 
people who suffer most from the pres- 
ent situation who are least iikely to be 
helped by the law. They cannot form 
limited dividend companies themselves 
and they will be regarded by limited 
dividend companies as the least desir- 
able tenants. Yet housing for these 
people and their children is as legit!- 
maté a concern of New York city as is 
a pure water supply for them, It is the 
business of the city to provide for these 
using public credit for that 


from 


people, 
end. 
Governor Smith hopes to get honor- 
able and efficient men who will serve 
on his State Housing Commisison and 
his State Housing Bank without com- 
pensation. It is rather less Utopian to 
imagine that such men might serve in 
the direet attempt by the city to pro- 
vide homes for its citizene. That little 
seems 
to me of itself to indicate how small is 
the Governor's hope in his own plan. 
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Open Forum 


NORMAN THOMAS 
“RACE, RELIGION AND 
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Admission Free 
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| only rich men could afford to give it 


| ornor mean to depend upon the rich? 


| plan? 


| adequate, 








| Mellon would 
this intervention 
| universal 


Effective regulation of enough limited 
corporations to solve the housing prob- 
lem would require so much time that 
without compensation. Does the Gov- 
Or does he think*that there will be 
comparatively little building under his 
I suspect the latter. And that 
is why I say that the plan itself is in- 


. 


Intervention Talk Again 


Watch this talk about intervention 
in Mexico! A big campaign is on in 
the interests of American oil investors 
and land owners. The expulsion of 
certain priests, nuns and ministers of 
religion who, contrary to Mexican law, 
are not native Mexicans, is already be- 
ing played up as a cover for this inter- 
vention. Intervention means war. 
Nothing that Mexico is doing or is 
likely to do can justify war. The 
church or any section of the church 
which appeals to the sword, even if it 
is to rectify some measure of injustice, 
is a traitor to everything that Jesus 
of Nazareth ever taught. Shall heca- 
tombs of young Americans be offered 
up on the altar of the church's pride 
because certain of its representatives 
had been expelled from a country? The 
church which answers yes is the enemy 
of mankind. 

As for the investors who put their 
property above other folks’ lives, they 
are acting according to the tradition 
of their class. I do not think that the 
new Mexican laws give them any just 
ground for bitter complaint. At any| 
rate, even under the capitalist system 
capital has its own method of assert- 
ing its rights. It can boycott Mexico. 
To try to get us involved in war in its 
behalf is a crime beyond the power of 
language adequately to denounce. 

This talk about intervention in Mex- 
ico runs parallel to support of a mon- 
strous bill to “conscript” everybody, 
workers as well as fighters, in the next 
but capital, that 
prices Imagine Coolidge 
“control” capital. Given 
talk, the advocay of 
conscription, and the prop- 
aganda for compulsory military train- 


war, to “contro!” is, 


how and 








ing in high schools and colleges, car- 
ried on by the War Department, and 
will understand why speakers in 
the Canadian recently 
ferred to the United States as the most 
militaristic nation in the world today 


you 


Parliament re- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
Bad as thése things are, the work: | 
ers, if they will use their economic and 


political strength, can prevent war | 
with Mexico, defeat the conscription| 


training in 
Will 


bill and end compulsory 
schools where it does not belong. 
they do it? 


Suing the Bread Trust 

Usually I avoid prophesies. But I 
want now to make one prediction. 
Nothing valuable to the people will 
come of Coolidge’s suit against the so- 
called bread trust. Some lawyers will 
get extra fat fees and the process of 
consolidation may be slightly checked, 
nothing more. If you doubt it, look at 
what happened as regards Standard Oil, 
the anthracite coal monopoly, and the 
steel trust. The progressives who still 
think that the Sherman anti-trust law 
is a weapon against exploitation ought 
to believe in equiping modern armies 
with Robin Hood’s bow and arrows. 
The truth about the bread trust is 
simply this: Consolidation and the use 
of modern machinery make it possible 
to produce bread, ‘at a price fixed by 
the little corner store ‘baker, with 
enormous profit to the makers. The 
bread trust hasn't run up prices. It 
merely refuses to share the enormous 
profits of machinery with the farmers 
who grow the grain, the workers in its 
own factories or the consumers. To 
bust the trust will reduce no price. 
As Victor Berger has pointed out, 
whenever a trust can operate econom- 
ically it ought not to be broken up but 
owned by the people. 
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Labor Doings. Abroad 


Czech Railmen Apply to International 


The Amsterdam Secretariat of the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion reports that an application for affiliation has been received from the 
Locomotivemen’s Federation of Czechoslovakia, with a membership of 7,500, 
of whom 5,000, being 97 per cent. of the total pumber of locomotivemen, are 
in active service. 

In Yugoslavia the Railwaymen’s Union affiliated with the I. T. F. ‘has 
amalgamated with two other railwaymen’s unions. The new organization 
has 3,000 members. It has been decided to continue affiliation with the I. T. F. 

Czech Transport Workers’ Union, which has neither taken part in the ac- 
tivities of the I. T. F. nor paid its contributions for the year 1924, has been 
erased from the list of ‘members. 














Socialist International on the Vorovsky Conflict 


With the dispute between the Swiss and ‘Russian Governments over, the 
question of proper apologies by the former for the murder of Vassily Vorov- 
sky still raging and the presence of the latter at the coming “disarmament 
conference” largely depending upon a settlement of this question, interest 
attaches to the following statement sent out by the Zurich Bureau of the 
Socialist and Labor International: 

A soviet mission existed in Switzerland up to November 9, 1918, not in- 
deed recognized de jure by the Swiss government, but de facto. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1918, the day a strike broke out in Zurich, which became a national 
strike, the Swiss Federal Council issued a decree in which it declared that 
the Soviet mission formed a center of “revolutionary intrigue” in Switzerland 
and would “invite the mission to leave Switzerland.” Emphasis was given 
to the “invitation,” since the whole mission, about a dozen people, including 
their leader, Persin (the present Soviet Charge d’Affaires in Vienna) and 
Angelica Balabanof, were packed into motor cars and, without much ado, 
dispatched to the frontier. 

This somewhat drastic rupture of relations was never set right again; on 
the contrary, it received an intensification as a result of the murder of the 
Russian representative, Vorovsky, on May 1, 1923, in Lausanne. The mur- 
derer, Conradi, and his accomplice, Polunin, were set free by a jury. In con- 
nection with this affair the Russian Soviet Government undertook on its 
side diplomatic action against Switzerland, and broke off relations in such 
a way that on both sides all intercourse by travel was suspended. One may 
think what one likes of the diplomatic finesse in the affair—in the main 
affair there was certainly in capitalist circles in Switzerland such a fanatical 
hatred of everything connected with Bolshevism that one can well understand 
that the Soviet Government felt the need to demonstrate to Switzerland that 
for it also the breaking off of relations with such a great State as Russia 
cannot be done without unpleasant consequences. 

The calling of. the Disarmament Conference in Geneva offered theSoviet 
Government a favorable opportunity to impress the problem still more plainly 
upon the Swiss. As is well known, Soviet Russia declared itself ready to 
take part in the conference if it were not held on Swiss soil. This declara- 
tion led to negotiations, as yet unofficial, between Switzerland and Soviet 
Russia, which might possibly lead to a favorable outcome. 

Socialist Parties of various countries have also occupied themselves with 
this conflict. The Administrative Council of the Independent Labor Party 
of England passed a resoiution at the end of January, in which it conipletely 
makes the conception of the Soviet Foreign Office its own, and in which it 
expresses quite justified anxiety as to the Disarmament Conference taking 
place. As “the disarmament of Europe cannot be seriously discussed without 
the inclusion of Russia,’ it demands that the league of Nations call the 
conference in another country than Switzerland. The press of the German 
Socialists and similarly of the Swiss Socialists have, on the otlrer hand, de- 
manded with their utmost energy, that this occasion should be used as an 
opportunity to adjust for all time the relations between Soviet Russia and 
Switzerland, by which the question then of a possible transfer of the Disar- 
mament Conference would be without purpose. 

The latter demand is in the spirit of the resolutions of the Socialist and. 
Labor International, which already at its foundation Congress at Hamburg, 
called upon all Socialist Parties “to press for the de jure recognition of the 
Russion government and the immediate restoration of commercial and diplo- 
matic relations.” 

This task must also be achieved in Switzerland, where to all other reasons 
must be added that it will only be possible for, Switzerland to be a perma- 
nent seat of international institutions if she succeeds in subjugating the re- 
actionary elements and again restores the political magnanimity of the pre- 


war period, 


Indian Shopmen Stage Demonstration 


The following account of a successful protest by shopmen in British India 
was sent out by the Secretariat of the International Transport Workers 
Federation: ° : 

“On December 7, the chief mechanical engineer on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, Khargpur, announced that on and from that date the working day 
in the shops would be reduced from 8% to 6% hours, while the shops would 
be closed all day on Saturday instead of half a day, as usual. As this meant 
that 12,000 shopmen would have their monthly working days reduced to 16, 
with wages reduced proportionately, the news caused considerable agitation. 

“The General Secretary of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Indiam Labor Union 
immediately took steps to try to get the management to withdraw the an- 
nouncement, but without success. A series of mass meetings followed, in 
which about 8,000 workers took part, and resolutions unanimously 
adopted protesting against the new arrangement and demanding its cancel- 
lation. Under the pressure of these protests the management was finally 
obliged to drop its proposals, and to reintroduce the normal day as from 
January 4. - ; 

“The successful issue of this movement has led to a considerable increase 
in the membership of the union. About 4,000 new members joined in a single 


day.” 
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British Communists Again Defeated 


A referendum which has been pending in a number of organizations affiliated 
with the British Labor Party to determine whether Communist organizations 
shall be permitted to offiliate with the Labor Party. The Communists have 
been defeated by a big majority. The vote was 18,000 in favor of admission 
and 60,000 for exclusion. This merely repeats action taken each year for 


several years, 
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Berger Strikes 
At Versailles Treaty 


Congressman Berger has offered an 
amendment to the appropriation meas- 
ure in the House, giving the State De- 
partment $50,000 with which to send 
spokesmen to Geneva to discuss the 
possibility of a disarmament confer- 
ence. He wants the American dele- 
gates to take up also the issue of re- 
vision of the Versailles treaty. 

He explained that unless the Ver- 
sailles treaty is revised, no real prog- 
ress toward peace and disarmament in 
Europe is thinkable. That treatey di- 
vided up 15,000,000 Germans among 
hostile neighbors “like sheep to be 
slaughtered.” Central Europe was 
Balkanized. The newly created coun- 
tries became military vassals of mili- 
tary France. 
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Standards in view of the rising cost of 
living. 

nature of their work entitles them to 
extra compensation. Finally, the work- 
ers should share the huge profits of 
the operators, which could be arranged 
without passing the burden to the con- , 
sumer. 
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By Louis Silverstein 


HERE isa lull. The war between 


the anthracite miners and the 
monopoly that controls their live- 


e Profit and Loss in the Coal Strike 





BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS |’ 
You shorten your life many years when 





(Continued from page 1) 


to arrive at a decision on all issues 


lihood and lives is temporarily halted. 
One hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
anthracite miners return from what 
was euphemistically called a “suspen- 
sion” of work, having lost a half year’s 
wages that amount to a quarter of a 


in controversy, and to that end 
shall formulate their own rules and 
methods of proeedure and may en- 
large the board to an odd number, 
in which event a majcrity vote 
shall be binding. 


Golden Praises [ine Strike Agreement 


operation or a- reciprocal program, 
which means reduced labor costs at 
the mines and the check-off in the 
mine workers’ organizatian. It is 
obligatory on the part of the Board 
of Conciliation to work out a plan. 
You will note the paragraph says, 
“which shall work out a plan,” it does 


billion dollars. It is said the miners ' not say, “which may work out a 
have been beaten; their leaders deny You will notice the committees of plan.” 
it; the operators say nothing. two representatives of miners and No Arbitration 

operators. In case of a disagreement Arbitration has given way to a better 


What has happened? 


On September 1, 1925, the hard coal 
miners struck to enforce their demands. 
undred per cent. walkout. 
emands may be grouped 
(1) the check-off, 
and (2) wages. They were formulated 
at the Tri-District Scale Convention of 


It was a 
The chief 
under two heads: 


Anthracite Miners of Scranton, Pa., on 
June 29, 1925, and presented to the 
Joint Wage Conference of Anthracite 
Miners and Operators at Atlantic City 
on July 9. ; 
The demand for the check-off was 
implicit in the first clause asking for a 
two-year contract with complete rec- 
ognition of the United Mine Workers 
of America, Districts 1, 7,and 9. Ver- 
bal explanations by union officials em- 
phasized_ this interpretation... The 
check-off, it will be remembered, is an 
arrangement whereby the operators 
upon written assignment of the miners 
collect the dues for the union ‘by de- 
ducting them from the employes’ sal- 
aries along with other deductions made 
for supplies, rent or similar items owed 
to the company. , 
The Wage Demands 

The wage demands included a 10 per 
cent. increase in the contract (piece- 
Work) wage scale and a $1 per day in- 
crease for all day men. Significantly 
enough a request (emphasized in the 
1923 negotiations also) was made for 
uniformity and equalization of all day 
dates, since the inequalities in the rate 
structure had merely been preserved 
by the uniform increases obtained since 
1903. 
The union considers the check - off 
justifiable on three grounds: first, be- 
cause it is an expression of the good 
“faith and co-operation of the mine 
owners; secondly, because it enables 
the union to maintain the desired sta- 
for which the 


bility in the industry 
operators hold it responsible, and, 
thirdly, because it would save the 


union $150,000 annually in collection of 
dues. 

The operators reply that the check- 
off is un-American, that it would entail 
an umnecessary hardship upon them, 
since only two of the three anthracite 
fields are fully organized, and that it 
would merely help strengthen the union 
at the expense of the employers. The 
miners’ answer to these assertions is 
that the courts have upheld the legality 
of the check-off, that it is utilized by 
the operators and by the government 
in collecting taxes, that it would result 
in no additional cost to the employers 
since they already use it in deducting 
debts owed the company, and that the 
union cannot be strengthened further, 
because it is sufficiently strong already. 

Strike Made Inevitable 
On the score of wages the union’s 


line of argument is three-fold. In the 
first place, the miners’ earnings are 
insufficient to maintain American 


Then, the extremely hazardous 


The answer of the employers 
s that the miners have been receiving 


sion. 
my power, I did what I could to help|t 


people. I 
glory in it, but only mass murder. Say | 
greater wage increases than workers t 


continues. 
third man, it says, “They may” enlarge 
the board to an odd number. It is not 
compulsory. It is optional to the mine 
workers’ organization whether or not 
there will be a third man. 
Paragraph 4 read as follows: 
(4).—The: demands of the Oper- 
ators and the Mine Workers on the 
question of co-operation and ef- 
ficiency are referred to the Board 
of Conciliation, exclusive of the 
Umpire, which shall work out a 
reciprocal program of co-operation 
and efficiency. 
The only demand of co-operation 
made by the mine workers was for 
the check-off. It would decrease ex- 
penses of the mine workers’ organiza- 
tion, mean more efficiency within their 
ranks and bring better understanding 
between miners and operators. 
The agreement on this point pro- 
vides that the Board of Conciliation 
be directed to work out @ plan of co- 


of the men, the present scale of wages 


When they speak of the 


plan, that of collective bargainipg. 
Three men of the miners, whenever the 
occasion arises, will choose one repre- 
sentative of the operators, and, sim- 
ilarly, three operators will choose one 
representative of the miners. The two 
representatives thus selected, the 
agreement provides, must work out a 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
at hand without ever referring to a 
third party. 
Thus the power of settling all dis- 
putes and controversies that may arise 
is never taken from the miner. In 
that one question, it can be said, lies 
the real victory of the entire period of 
sacrifice and suffering on the part of 
the 168,000 anthracite mine workers. 
We offered the anthracite operators, 
four months ago, a proposition, a con- 
tract with our present scale of wages 
for a period of two, three, four or five 
years. This was absolutely refused. 
It also carried with it the check-off. 
This they refused. They would accept 
no contract unless it carried arbitra- 


tion at the end of each year, and 
arbitration at the expiration of the 
agreement. In other words this would 


might have been made by insisting 

upon this proposal which an official 

committee of the miners’ union has 
already elaborated in detail. 

The Terms of Peace 

It was on Lincoln’s birthday, 1926, 


you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


have meant giving up our right to 
strike, the only weapon the Labor 
movement has in this or any other 
country. 

The signed contract is for a period 
of five years, at the present scale of 
wages. Arbitration is eliminated. It 


agreed upon. They were: 


ing which time either party may sub 
mit proposals 
scales. 


that the terms of peace were finally 


1. A truce of four and one-half years 
until August 31, 1930, is declared dur- 


for modifying wage 


guarantees our people the present rate 
of wages for five years, unless the mine 
workers themselves agree to a reduc- 


2. A board of two men is to be set 
up to pass on all such proposals within 
ninety days, if the usual conferences 


tion. It is mendatory on the part of 
the Board of Conciliation, which is 
;}composed of three miners and three 
| operators, to work out a reciprocal pro- 
| gram of co-operation, which means the 
check-off in the anthracite field. The 
demand for the check-off has been made 
for the last twenty-five years. We 
have emerged from this battle as free 
men, with a contract for five years at 
the present scale of wages, with the | 
guarantee of no reduction. 

The United Mine Workers in Tri- 
District convention unanimously ap- . J ce 
proved the present contract by a vote 3. The check-off is provided indirect- 


of 698-2 and the miners in the hara |1¥ in the clause directing the miners 
}and operators’ representatives on the 


coal field claim it is the greatest vic- | 3 
tory that ever came into their lives, | Board of Conciliation, who are equal 
This fight was won by the loyalty of in number, to “work out a reciprocal 
168,000 miners against the greatest in- | Program of cooperation and efficiency.” 
dividual monopoly in this country. (The board of conciliation was estab- 
With the loyalty of our miners and| lished by the 1903 award.) 
4. Equalization of wages is to be 


the aid of other union crafts we were : 
able to back down the resistance for|¢arried out by the Board of Concilia- 
tion (including the umpire) according 


which I express my sincere thanks. 
to the 1923 agreement. 


fail. One of these men is to be chosen 
by the operators from a list of three 
made up by the miners and the other 
by .the miners from a similar list made 
up by the operators. This board may 
increase its size to an odd number, 
which means that the operators’ repre- 
sentative will protably refuse to per- 
mit this when wage increases are in 
contemplation and the miners’ when 
decreases are demanded—a perfect ar- 
rangement to maintain the status quo 
for five years. 














for the operators, S. D. Warriner and 
W. J. Richards. He had very little 
faith in arbitration because the mine 
owners had the habit of getting “close” 
to the arbitrator, What he had in 
mind was the experience of 1920 when 
the union was led to believe that it 
was going to obtain a 27 percent in- 
crease commensurate with a similar 
increase in the cost of living and then 
was astonished the day that the award 
was made to learn that the anthracite 
miners*had only been granted 17 per- 
cent. Besides, he advanced the argu- 
ment that the wages of miners, like 
prices of coal, could not be subject to 
arbitration. There was nothing left 
to do but to declare a strike. 
Collusion Wae Charged 

At first it was believed that the ac- 
tual outbreak of hostilities had oc- 
curred as a strategic move on the part 
of each side to the controversy to 
forestall the demands of the other 
with respect to wage changes. It was 
even rumored that there was collusion 
between Lewis and the operators for 
the purpose of crushing the independ- 
ent coal companies. But as the strike 
continued and one plan of settlement 
and then another was found to be 
fruitless, it became more and more 
apparent that what the operators had 


of the miners’ leaders during the pre- 
liminary negotiations in the summer 
of 1925 that the operators were delib- 
erately trying to force ~ break began 
to take on significance. 
The coal lords insisted upon com- 
pulsory arbitration and hoped for a 
sufficient prolongation of the strike to 


The Miners’ Gains 
An analysis of these provisions in- 
‘dicates that the union for the present 
is saved but that it had to pay for its 
life by practically agreeing to the pres- 
ent wage scale for five years. If the 
cost of living declines, as it is quite 


port in 1923 it announced in mild terms 
that “eight producing interests affil- 
lated to some extent with the rail- 
rodds, produce 74 percent of the total 
output. The remaining 26 percent of 
the output is contributed by so-called 


independent companies, but the largest 
of these ompanies retains a com-|likely to do, this may actually result 

















break down the morale of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and it 
seemed as if they had the means to 
do so. The coal companies had been 
exceedingly prosperous. The census of 
1919 showed that out of 254 anthra- 
cite cOal companies in Pennsylvania 
seventeen, or 6.7 percent, produced 
more than $5,000,000 worth of coal 
annually and that their total product 
was 67.1 percent of the whole produc- 
tio. Forty-eight or 18.9 percent more 


of from a million to five million dol- 
lars. Their portion constituted 22.8 
percent of the total product. In other 
words, one-quarter of the companies 
controlled nine-tenths of the anthra- 
cite production. And it is the fero- 
cious attacks of these giant corpora- 
tions acting in unison that the miners 
had to resist. 
Monopoly a Known Fact 

More than that, we know definitely |f 
of the existence of a monopoly in the 





been plotting all the time was the 
smashing of the union. The assertion 


anthracite industry. When the United 
States Coal Commission made its re- 


Part I, p. 38.) 
three 
“relating to combination and profit in 
the anthracite industry,” the product 
of investigations made by experts at 
the commission’s request, were never 
printed in full. 
cepted by the commission, but trans- 
produced a product of an annual value|mitted for the 
gress.” 
coal monopoly by court decree have 
failed miserably. 


combination and 
had but two defenses: (1) the demand 
for publicity of the anthracite com- 
panies’ accounts and (2) the loyalty 
of its 
miners did not utilize was the demand 


wards the end of the controversy only 
did radical and progressive labor ypeo- 
ple realize the strategic gains that 


munity of interest with one of the,in an increase. In addition the miners 
railroads, and nine others control 13 |have virtually been promised some form 
percent of the output.” (Report of|of the check-off. If this is not written 
the United States Coal Commission, |down in so many words, it must also be 
It is strange, also, that|}/remembered that neither was it de- 
manded as such. All that the miners 
asked for was complete recognition of 
the union, which, explained orally, in- 


voluminous sets of documents 
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cluded the check-off arrangement. 





It remains to be seen whether this 
will include assessments and fines as 
well as dues, for in the struggle in the 
soft-coal fields the help of the anthra- 
cite miners is imperative. 

And finally, the equalization pro- 
posal was once more emphasized. This 
is probably the most important reform 
that could be executed. 

The inequalities of wage rates at dif- 
ferent mines have been inherited from 
the conditions in existence before the 
famous award of 1903. Wage increases 
since that time haye simply preserved 
this lack of uniformity. If this prob- 
lem is really tackled and solved, it will 
be a tremendously important accom- 
plishment. 


They were “not ac- 
information of Con- 


Attempts to dissolve the hard 


Against the united strength of this 
its allies the union 


members. A third which the 


or nationalization of the mines. To- 





ULIUS ZORN, the veteran Socialist 
ereported 
requested be read at his funeral. 

an incurable disease, and, knowing 


For 
tha 


in The New Leader. 


funeral: 


Julius Zorn’s Own Funeral Speech 


in The New Leader recently, 


pared a survey of what life meant to him. 
human emancipation is inspiring, and we take pleasure in giving it a place 
“These things,’ "he wrote, “I wish said about me at my 


and trade unionist whose death was 
left a short document which he 
many months he had suffered from 
t the end was approaching, he pre- 
The credo of this fine soldier of 





loathed war and saw 


hat I raised my voice against the war |t 











“Say that I loved my fellow-men” 
and hated only injustice and oppres- [in my heart that man steadily though 
Say that, in accordance with | slowly is approaching his glorious des- 


no |}his ideal of contentment. 


t 


by charity, but by the establishment 
of economic justice. 
out fear.” 


Editor, The New Leader: 


Volstead Act and being very anxious 


One more word: The anthracite 
strike must be considered in relation to 
the conditions in the bituminous fields. 
There the union is engaged in a strug- 
gle for existence. Non-union mines are 
being constantly opened up. The 
Jacksonville agreement of 1924, per- 
petuating the gains made during the 
war and post-war periods is being 


Say I died with- 





Bishop vs. Cardinal 


Due to the present discussion of the 








Caster 


DEMANDS NEW CLOTHES! 


Unless you’re dressed up to fashion 
you're out of step with the new sea- 
sons. Before we get the Easter rush 
we will make for you 


SUITS TO ORDER 
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openly violated. Next year it comes up 
for renewal. It is important, there- | 


o see the Cathedr 3 
al of St. John the fore, that there be peace in the anthra- | 





iny. I come to the end of my life! t 


establish the rule of justice upon the|in a time when man seems least to] t¢ 
earth to the end that happiness might /|care for the things that exalt him. 
9c unto the greatest number of the|The full gasoline tank seems to be 


not dismayed, knowing 
not by hours, 


“But I am 


hat progress moves, o 








in other industries, that their employ€s/makers and rejoiced even at the days or weeks, but by centuries, and | ; 
are already receiving a living wage, and | siehtest step toward peace on earth|that today’s manifestation is only a 
that they do not wish to increase the/. nq good will for all men. ripple in the broad and the slowly- 
PP y 
cost of labor and, therefore, the price flowing stream of progress, c 
of coal. “Say that I was devoted to liberty 
i tic City be- i 2 rn i 
The negotiations at Atlantic City as a principle through the practice of | “gay that I loved nature and de- 
tween the opposing sides came to aN jwhich man may be exalted to his full |}ignted in its beauty, but that I was 
abrupt end on August 4, after almost 4 | stature. In my humble way I sang of saddened by the thought that the 
month's duration. The operators in-/ liberty in the poems I wrote and I|pbeauty of the earth was not for all | a 
i i , ik ave , a | — . ‘ ™ 
sisted upon arbitration, the miners /would like to have one of my poems thé people, that it was not for the | 


just as persistently refusing. John L.}|read at my 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, went so far as to 
accuse the employers of obstructing 


a 


efit from resulting famine prices. 
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¢ p 


come to any agreement without the 


DP 


a 
ny peace settlement in order to ben- jo 
He 


ointed out that it was impossible to /o 


that these songs are of my spirit, and 
that some of them may live after me 


ing my voice against the oppressors 


funeral. I like to think 


S evidence that in my brief time 
n earth I tried to be courageous, lift- 


j tenement house. 
| talents I had to the sacred’ task of 

| restoring the beauty and goodness of | 
| the earth to the disinherited child, not | 


jchild that lives in the vileness of a| #l! hard feelings the money could be 
divided equally. 


Say that I gave what 


Divine finished, 


racing, boxing, etc., represented in the 
Cathedral and as he is greatly in favor 
Bishop Manning should by all means 
friendly rounds to be held, say in the 
new Madison Square Garden. 


sure that ringside seats would com- 


| thousand dollars apiece, and to avoid 


I am forced to offer! ite fields, tuat the morale there be at | 
he following money raising suggestion| last unbroken. It is important, fur- | 
o Bishop Manning for its completion.| thermore, to include in the arrange- | 
The Bishop wants to have football, ments for the check-off provisions for | 
the collection of essessments—but of | 
this there is as yet no assurance. 

But more important still it is neces- 
sary to learn a point of strategy from 
the strike just ended. The miners 
should push forward their demands for 
nationalization for the soft coal indus- 
try is in such a state of chaos that 
their arguments would carry much 
weight with the general public and at 
the same time induce the operators to 
agree to favorable terms in order to cut 
short the agitation. At any rate, the 
miners have nothing to lose. One truce 
leads but to another battle. 





f upholding the dry act and Cardinal 


fayes is sure it should be changed, 


hallenge the Cardinal to a few} 


I feel 


anand high prices, perhaps even a 





An admirer of clean athletics. 
D. G. B. 























resence of the veteran negotiators 


“Say that I died with a great faith 
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What is most important in the selection of a bank? The answer 
} 
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of its deposits. 


labor organizations. 


was not organized in order to make pr 


could revert back to the depositors. 


L Special Interest Department which 


a share of the profits. 
2. Transmission of U. 8. dollars to 


3. Steamship. travel and tourist department. 


4. Banking by mail. 
The Amalgamated Bank welcomes you 
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| No matter wherever I travel. 


Who Settled the Strike? 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 16, 1926. 
| Dear Jim? 
| My mind is upset and unsettled, I’m weary, 


need information quite badly, so I 


. on railroad, on steamer, or pike, 
| There comes the question eternal, “Who settled the anthracite 
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discouraged, and blue, | 
in passing the buck on to you. | 
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Only such a big firm as the MAJESTIC with eight 
stores and more than a hundred thousand customers 
is able to give so much value at these low prices. 
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is responsibility. The important feature in a bank is the security , strike? , 
The Amalgamated Bank is a safe bank. It is a .f| '¥ 2S it Pinchot, that dreamer of “dryness,” whose collar always is |] ° the Social Revolutionary Party 
member of the Federal Reserve System and is supported by the bare? , ea ee sie yee 
. ag was it the Joiner Jim Davis, who covets the Governor’s chair?| r 
t couldn’t have been Billy Sproul, for Billy is i 
, lly S , for Billy is quite out of date, , 
The Amalgamated Bank—the First Labor He’s over the masses, this friend of the classes, and seems to be SUNDAY FEBRUARY 28th | gt phy 8 += me 
Bank in New York i steeping of teh. , | et ad ena th Ave 1 93 Delancey St. | bet Bray and une. m 
in ew ; or | You don’t mean to say it was Coolidge? Sure, Cal has declared oP. mM. 118 W. 116th St. ns aa wine 86 Second Av. 
ofits for any sing] dividual. It 7 s off '” : ‘ bet. Lenox and 72 Ava. 1 Near Sixth St. 
was organized primarily to serve the working class. The preite ee the Ye nate “ F == e ‘2s ; ge pty a a 
share holders are limited and this was done so that the main profits go t, ——* vat the strike is all settled, all undeserved credit is soft. WALLACK’S THEATRE 138 W. 14th St. ee ee ee 958 South. Bivd, 
hen Vare, as the tool of the Interests, stands up and says, as you oe ee eee ae rr 
THE like, mar Ff 254 West 42nd St. 
AMALGAMATED BANK The dream of a beautiful morrow, “It was I who settled the strike.” * 
Renders the following service: | Che piace ay "i na ee a railroad decrepit and worn, {| DR. SLONIM, in addition to a mes- 
ries out tor a dole ot the credit, like a tiny, young rj 
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one is courteously treated. The Amalgamated Ba 
comradely spirit exists between the officers and the depositors. 


Send money now for Easter to 


Germany, and other countries 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK 


11-15 Union Square 


NEW YORK 


nk is your bank and a 


Ruszia, Poland, Lithuania, 





Corner 15th Street | 














|Can’t you help me in finding the answer? 


settle the strike? 





Ha 


Friend Bill: 
| 1 was sitting last night by the fireside in the glow of a mellow 
| When out of the night, fast aging, this answer to you came: 
The financial backing of organized labor, and credit of anthracite 


merchants, alike, 


The unbroken ranks of the workers, the miners— 
iB} These are the fellows who settled the strike. 
Pennsylvania Federation of 


Who in hell, Jim, did | of the Soviet Government’ 


BILL. 
rrisburg, Pa., Feb. 17, 1926. 


Tickets, 50 cents and $1.10. For sale at E 


' 
} 
| 
| the Rand Sehool, 7 E. 15th St., and The || 
| Forward, 175 FE. Broadway, and at the rs) 
flame, box office. 1 
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New York and Vicinity and 49 Branche; 
in the United States. 


Main office tor New York and vicinity » | 
241 East 84th St 


and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby Ave 
For addresses of Branch Secretaries 
write to our main office. 


tor sends you te 
truss maker 
for a tress 
oandage or stock- 
ing, go there and 
see what you can buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & Co.,Ine. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES§ 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Aveoue A 
Bet. 64th & 86th Sta Bet. «th and Sth Sta, 
(ist Geor) 
Open Eves.. 739 o.m.'Open Eves. © ». ae 
SUNDAYS CLOGED 
Speciai Ladies’ Attendant 
—— 


| 
stablished 1872. Membership 44,000 | 


Phone Lenox 3559 | 
fice Hours, 9 a. m.-6 p. m. Sat., 98a m. 
p. m. Closed on Sundays and Holiday: 


Brooklyn Office open only Monday: 
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“proken down. 





Soci 


Bertha Tigay Saposs 


HOSE who in their pursuance of 
the war and its settlements have 
been too busy to think of Social- 
as a whole, or have been some- 
confused by the various debates 
its: numerous tenets, will be 





gratified to find the Socialist concepts 
' glearly and concisely stated in this 
readable little book (Socialism for To- 


, by H. N. Brailsford, I. L. P. Pub- 
ition Department, 14 Great George 
, London). 


_ Brailsford’s volume falls into two 


divisions: the first, a criticism of the 
capitalist system; the second, an ex- 
position of the philosophy, aim and 


method of attaining Socialism. 


The first part of the book contains 


en appraisal as well as an indictment 
‘ef capitalism. 


Its notable achieve- 
ents, “the introduction of efficiency 
@nd a new morality of orderly work,” 
contrasted with its accumulated 
resulting from production car- 

on for profit instead of for use. 
Whe failure of the system is evidenced 
hy underproduction and undercon- 
sumption, unequal distribution of na- 
tional income, with its attendant evils 
both upon those who degenerate be- 
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alism Re-Stated :: 





A Realistic Application gun. And it seems he used it just as 


of Socialist Theory 
to the Pressing Cur- 
rent Problems 


a ee 


cause of having too much and those 
who are starved and thwarted because 
of lack of necessities. 

The general lack of scientific man- 
agement results in cyclical periods of 
great unemployment when labor loses 
the little it may have gained through 
trade union action during periods of 
prosperity. It also is responsible for 
lack of liberty and democracy, war and 
many other evils with which we are 
all familiar. 

The so-called historic justification 
for capitalism is summarily dismissed 
fn the picturesque chapter “Crusoe’s 
Boat and Crusoe’s Gun.” Granted 
Crusoe could extract labor from his 
man Friday in exchange for the use 
of his boat as compensation for his 
ingenuity, foresight and abstinence, 
it seems strange that Saturday, Sun- 
day, ete., should not have thought of 
building their own boats and keeping 
the entire product they produce. The 
simple answer is: Crusoe also had a 





The Fight To Win Coal 
And Power for the People 





OW 


to the benefit of all. 


E HAVE never grown up. We still believe that the ac- 
tivities of our investing group automatically redound 
By this policy of open-eyed -and 


ctive. waiting for Santa Claus we are giving away the benefits 
the, new industrial revolution in exchange for such comfort as 
there may be in romantic sentimentalism over the dear old system 


us concludes H. §. 
author of “The Anthracite Question,” 
@nd Secretary of the Committee on 
Coal and Giant Power, in his fascinat- 
jng new pamphlet on “The People’s 
Fight for Coal and Power” just pub- 
lished by the League for Industrial 
Democracy. (League for Industrial 
Democracy, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; 30 pages; 10 cents per copy; 15 
@opies for $1.00). 

This timely pamphlet takes up 
@eparately the bituminous, the anthra- 
éite, and the power industries. In the 
bituminous industry, competition has 
? The industry hag a 
fhumber of vital defects. It is over- 
expanded. The mines of the country 
fre today supplying 970 million tons 
svhere only 500 million tons are needed. 
There is no balancing between re- 
Quirements and productive possibili- 





Buy Direct From Manufacturer 
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Standard Of Quality Since 1895 


@ RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS-RECORDS 
ON EASY TERMS 
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RD COR. 65ST 
STORES 3 Ny -COR.152=ST 
IS. HERZOG fie Naseas steees 
and Sundays, 1436 Glaver Street, 


Take Lexingten Avenue Subway. Pel- 
bem Bay Extension, to Zerega Avenue Sta. 











Books Reviewed in The New Leader 
and All Other Books for Sale at |; 


RAND BOOK STORE 


7 East 15th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Careful Attention to Mail Orders 
Write for Complete Catalog 











FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 





Brooklyn preferred. 


‘oung woman desires a furnished room with 
private family; reasonable; Manhattan or 
Write to Miss B. L., care 

7 East 15th St., N. ¥. 


of The New Leader, 
FRED’K W. F. 


ENGEL 3,6 een a3rd Steet 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for : 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 37 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bane- 
fit Society. 
@ndertaker for all Progressive Organizations 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 UP 











CIGARS 


Our New Brand 


Chas. P. Steinmetz Quality 


2 for 15 cents and 10 cents 


Steinmetz Long Cut Natural Leaf 
(Canaster) 
4 oz. Package 30 cents 


Wizard Long Filler 
5 cents 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


THE LUZON CIGAR CO. 


LOUIS MORGENSTERN, Pres 
614 Broadway 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
| that Employ Union Workers! 











parays took = WAITERS & 
LABEL Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 
Teil. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RIFKIN, 





private initiative and free competition.” 
h 





Raushenbush,# 




















President} 
WM. LEHMAN, | 
See’y-Treasur 
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| will be straining for years to pay off. 


; to bestir ourselves and control it, and 


| advantages from it that we might have 
| had.” 


} tion 


| Dowell, 


ltt 


|}to Mingo and there liberating a hun- 


}of Logan and 


| organization are still there, and McCoy 


ties. The industry is irregular, 
Great Unemployment 

There is unemployment on a wide 
scale. In 1921 and 1922, the mine 
workers averaged 149 and 142 days re- 
spectively. Accidents are increasing. 
There is financial failure on a wide 
scale. In 1920 a third of the com- 
panies reporting an income tax showed 
fifty percent profits or more and one- 
seventh or more showed 100 percent. 
But the very next year, one-third of 
the companies reported a loss. The 
Coal Commission’s engineers found 
that over a 100 million tons of coal 
are avoidably wasted and lost in the 
mines each year due to bad technical 
methods. The railroads of the country 
have been forced to serve two 
thousand more mines than is necessary 
to meet all the country’s needs if the 
remaining mines are working on a 
basis of planned regularity. Much of 
the industry is inflated. Finally, the 
labor situation is loaded with dynamite. 

On the other hand, the anthracite 
coal industry closely packed within 
480 square miles in the Eastern part 
of Pennsylvania is a quasi-monopoly, 
Eight large interests control, about 80 
percent of the coal mine and 30 percent 
of the coal land reserves. There is a 
close relation with the anthracite rail- 
roads. The burden of private control 
is heavy. The present owners have 
taken very large profits out of it. 
They have inflated it within the last 
ten years about 200 million dollars 
from all the present value carried on 
the books. They have given evidence 
of intention to inflate it still further, 
in fact about 400 million dollars more. 
In some cases, the royalties amounted 
to $2.40 a ton. The larger mines with 
high profits can afford to pay good 
wage increases without increasing the 
cost of coal but the mines producing 
about one-fifth of the coal, the high 
cost mines maintain that they cannot 
raise wages and make a profit, thus 
the eternal dispute over wages. 

Discusses Nationalization 

Raushenbush then discusses certain 
plans for nationalization of mines, 
their advantage and the problems in- 
volved. 

Finally, in the last few pages, he 
deals with the coming monopoly in 
super power and declares: 

“We have the alternatives of sharing 


he has used it ever since and will 
continue to use it until the world is 
organized on an economic basis in- 
stead of a political one. The fact that 
the world is organized on a political 
basis ‘with the chief object of giving 
various fortunate nations a place in 
the sun was responsible for wars, and 
is at present the underlying fallacy 
of the League of Nations. 

The pleasure derived from criticiz- 
ing capitalism is only equalled by the 
pleasure derived from talking about 
the new social order. Most of the So- 
cialistic principles, as, property is rob- 
bery and as such must revert to the 
community, are ably restated. This 
simple formulae will do away with 
private ownership of land and im- 
portant means of production. Thus 
rent, interest and profits will be abol- 
ished. 

To be more specific, this little vol- 
ume advocates nationalization of basic 
industries only. With the tremendous 
problems involved in managing these 
industries, Brailsford is quite willing 
to let those not affecting the social 
good drift on in private hands. The 
plan of management of these basic 
industries is copied after that of the 
Guild Socialists — thus, management, 
technicians, labor and consumer all 
have a voice. The workers engaged 
in non-nationalized industries, too, 
will benefit from the new state by so- 
cial legislation, among which -will be 
an adequate minimum wage, plus in- 
telligent co-operation in production in 
order to eliminate the evils of the 
business cycle. 

We are also told that Socialism will 
come in an evolutionary manner. The 
workers will fight with parliament on 
their side. 

Brailsford hopes that the capitalists, 
who will receive compensation for 
their property, though they will be 
taxed heavily on their death, will yield 
sracefully—otherwise a skirmish may 
ensue. The workers of Great Britain 
are accustomed to parliamentary pro- 
cedure and need not emulate the pro- 
cedure followed in Russia or Italy. 
But Brailsford insists that when labor 
again assumes responsibility of gov- 
ernment it will have to introduce 
drastic changes lest the destitute 
masses lose: faith and rise in catas- 
twphic revolt. 





The Lecture 
Calendar 


Friday, Feb. 26 

McALLISTER COLEMAN. The Peo- 
ple’s Forum, 167 Tompkins Ave., 
Brooklyn. “Coming of .the New 
Civilization.” 8:15 p. m. 

Friday, Feb. 26 

DR. CECILE L.. GREIL, Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, and Socialist Party 
City Committee, 219 Sackman street, 
Brooklyn. “Partnership Called Mar- 
riage.” 8:15 p. m. 

Sunday, Feb. 28 

JAMES ONEAL, The Central Forum, 
Labor Temple, 14th street and Second 
avenue. “Is Socialism a Foreign 
Importation?” 11 a. m. 

AUGUST CLAESSENS. Zast Side 
Socialist Center, 204 East Broadway. 
“The Natural Differences of Men 
and Womé@n.” 8:15 p. m. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. Commun- 
ity Church, Park avenue and 34th 
street. “Probiems of the Unmarried.” 
11 a. m. 

WILLIAM M. FEIGENBAUM. Social- 
ist Party, 6-8 A. D., 137 Avenue B. 
“J. Ramsey MacDonald.” 8:15 p. m. 

SHERWOOD EDDY and STANLEY 
HIGH. Community Church, 34th 
street and Park Avenue. “Youth 
and the New Age.” 8 p. m. 

LOUIS P. GOLDBERG. Young Social- 
ists, Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 229 
Sackman street. “Socialism for the 
Young.” 8 p. m. 

JUDGE JACOB PANKEN. Williams- 
burg’ Educational Alliance, 76 Throop 
avenue, Brooklyn. “The Law and 
the Rent Payers.” 8 p. m. 

Monday, March 1 

MORRIS PARIS, 23rd A. D. Kings 
Socialist Party at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. 











“Ancient and Mediaeval History.” 
8:15 p. m. 
JOSEPH JABLONOWER. 13-19 A. D. 


Kings Socialist Party, 41 Debevoise 
street. “‘Tllogic of Dictatorship.” 
8:15 p. m. 
Wednesday, March 3 
AUGUST CLAESSENS. Bronx Free 


Fellowship, 1301 Boston Road, the 
Bronx. “Women and Modern Indus- 
try.” 8:30 p. m. 


Thursday, March 4 


AUGUST CLAESSENS. Workmen’s 
Circle, Monticello, N. Y. “The Evo- 
lution of Morality.” 9 p. m. 
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By Rudolph L. Weissman 


F Jefferson and Adams threaten to 
become lifeless steel engravings, 


the -editor of a recent volume 
(Correspondence of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, 1812-1826. Selected 
with comment by Paul Wilstach. 
Indianapolis. The Bobbs Merrill Co.) 
has done much to stem a tendency 
which not only destroys interest in 
history but encourages the develop- 
ment of myths and legends. 
It appears that an earlier corre- 
oo between Adams and Jef- 
son was permitted to lapse, and, 
with it, their friendship. In 1812 a 
reconciliation was effected by a 
mutual friend. At that time both men 
had retired from the political arena, 
were free from obligation and in a 
position to give free reign to their 
speculations. The letters are singu- 
larly fresh and interesting.. Here were 
two old men with many years of 
actual experience in politics, both ex- 
Presidents, men of education and 
culture. i 
They wrote to each other of reli- 





Two Founding Fathers 





Jefferson and Adams 
as They Are Re- 
vealed in Their Pub- 
lished Letters 


—_——_2 


gion, political science, the meaning of 
life, without fear of shocking or an- 
tagonizing their supporters; but they 
also wrote of the physical aches com- 
mon to persons of seventy and eighty— 
Jefferson of a dislocated wrist, of his 
poor hearing, and Adams of his inabil- 


ity to get about and of his envy of 
Jefferson’s daily horseback ride. In 
Jefferson’s tender remarks on the 


death ‘of one of Adams’ daughters, 
more of the real human being is ré- 
vealed than in pages of stilted biog- 
raphy. 

The general impression that Adams 
was wedded to the more conservative 
in government and religion, and that 
Jefferson was inclined to be radical 
is correct, but some of the letters of 
Adams upset one’s views as to his 
character. , 








SWALD GARRISON VIL- 
O LARD, editor of The 
Nation, was the opening 
speaker of the spring series of 
open forum meetings under the 
auspices of the People’s Institute 
of Newark Tuesday evening, Feb. 
23, at Berwick Hotel, Broad 
Street, Newark. This was the 
first public meeting of the insti- 
tute, an educational center just 
launched by groups of liberal and 
radical persons in and _ near 
Newark. 

Villard spoke on “Politics and Pa- 
triotism,” and the honorary chairman 
of the evening was Mr. Arthur Sinnott, 
managing editor of the Newark Even- 
ing News. Fine music was rendered 
by Abraham Burg, violinist, accom- 
panied by Rebecca Brockmeyer at the 
piano, 

The president of the People’s Insti- 
tute, Samuel Greene, announces among 
the educational plans of the society 
the holding of a series of public dis- 
cussions on important local, national 








: The Negro Slave Owners 
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By James Oneal 








“The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History.” 


QO” of the most serviceable institutions in the United States is 


This organization has recently published an invaluable study* 
of free Negro owners of slaves in the United States in 1830 together 
with a consideration of absentee owners of slaves in the same year. 
Whether the author, Mr. Carter G. Woodson, is aware of it I do not 
know, but this study offers a valuable interpretation of the economics 


of color and racial prejudice. 





Twelve years ago Professor Dodd 
in the American Historical Review 
called attention to the fact that 18,000 
slaves were the property of Negro 
masters in the South before the Civil 
War. Mr. Woodson and his aides con- 
sulted the records for 1830 and he 
reprints long lists of such owners in a 
number of the older slave States. 
Louisiana is of special interest. Of 
the nearly 1,000 Negro families that 
owned Negro slaves, there were twelve 
such families by the name of Maytoier. 
They owned a total of 215 slaves, an 
average of nearly 18 for each family. 
Two of these families owned 54 each 
and seven owned from 10 to 25. One 
Negro woman in South Carnlina 
owned 84 Negro slaves. 

But this slavery did not mean ex- 
ploitation of the slave in every case. 
Sometimes a slave who had heen freed 
by his white master or who had man- 
aged to purchase his freedom in turn 
purchased his wife or his children. 
But the mercenary motive was also 
present in many cases as in the case 
of white owners. “Some husbands 
were not anxious to liberate their 
wives immediutely,” writes Mr. Wood- 
son. “They considered it advisable 





heavily in the promised increase in 
national health and material prosperity 
or of letting a small group gain all 
the monopoly advantages of a new de- 
velopment. 

So far, we have made no move to 
protect ourselves. Under our eyes the 
power industry will reorganize the coal 
industries while we sit back and watch. 
It will establish capital claims that we 


| 


It will grow until by its terrific power 


over our industrial life we will have 


then it will be too late to gain the 


If these 


widely 


those who are awake to 
Issues will use this pamphlet 
they may wake others. 
MINGO MINER FREED 
(Continued from page 1) 
Baldwin-Felts thugs and three men on} 
union's side were killed. | 
The other drive on Mingo copnty | 
began in early 1920, under the direc- | 
Frank Keeney, president +) 
17 till the international “ge 


district 
the miners took control. It | 


office of 
vas part of a campaign aimed at the | 
gu! producing | 
non-union tonnage—Mingo, Mc- 
Logan, Mercer and Wyoming 
came to a climax in the unofficial 
armed march of the late summer of} 
1921, when thousands of miners, with | 
rifles, out the | 





the 


of 


five men counties 


heavy 


high-power set across 


| divide that separated Logan from the 


union territories to the north, with the | 
intention of marching across Logan 
prisoners held under martial 
The fight was lost for the time. 
The once union territories just north 
Mingo are today non- 
and desire for 


dred 
law. 


union. But the need 


will be ready to do his part when the 


time comes, 





to put them on probation for a few 
years, and if they did not find them 
satisfactory they would sell their 
wives as other slaveholders disposed 
of Negroes. For example, a Negro 
shoemaker in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, purchased his wife for $700; but, 
on finding her hard to please, he sold 
her a few months thereafter for $750, 
gaining $50 by the transaction.” 

At this period in the history of 
Negro slavery (1830) the Negro free- 
man who acquired some of this sub- 
stantial property in some sections of 


the South came to be recognized aa} 


the social equal of whites. On this 
point Mr. Woodson writes: “Having 
economic interests in common with the 
white slaveholders, the Negro owners 
of slaves often enjoyed the same so- 
cial standing. It was not exceptionar 
for them to attend the same church, 
to educate their children in the same 


private school, and to frequent the 


same places of amusement. Under 
such circumstances miscegenation 
eusily followed.” He also mentions 


two cases of Negro slaveholders in 
Virginia who had white wives and 
who lived unmolested among their 


| white neighbors. 


Thie information is startling but 
it is also of profound significance. 
Here is positive evidence that mem- 
bers of the “lowest” class in slave 
society acquired eminence by the 
side of the ruling whites when they 
accumulated one of the two chief 
forms of property recognized by the 
slaveholding oligarchy. The color 
prejudice passed. 

What is still more significant, the 
Negro who owned slaves acquired an 
interest in maintaining slavery. Pro- 

Yessor Dodd in the article mentioned 


* FREED 


NEGRO OWNERS OF SLAVES IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1830 Together 
with Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the 


United States in 1830 


By Carter G. Wood- 
aon, Washington, D. Cc. §1 


above tells this story: “William Lloyd 
Garrison is said to have been greatly 
surprised when, on the occasion of a 
visit to South Carolina at the close 
of the war, he felicitated a Negro 
acquaintance in Charleston upon the 
happy effects of universal emancipa- 
tion and received the reply: “What, 
me happy at de freein’ o’ my niggers!” 

It is unfortunately true that some 
Negroes have the ideal today of rising 
out of their class, becoming capitalists, 


and exploiting labor. This fe only 
possible for a few and it would no 
more solve the Negro question than 
Negro ownership of slaves in the 
South solved the question of slavery. 
It is aiso certain that had negro slave 
ownership expanded to any great ex- 
tent the competition with white mas- 
tery would have brought the color 
prejudice to the front just as the rise 
of Negroes in business in the South 
does today. 


But in any event the economics of 


the color question shows that the 
emancipation of white and Negro 
workers is a property question. Social 


equality for all races and nationalities 
is only possible through winning eco- 
nomic freedom for all and this study 
verifies in a unique way a contention 
of the Socialist movement all over the 
world. 





Newark People’s Institute Off to Great Start 


these discussions to establish “a clear- 
ing-house of. ideas.” Among the speak- 
ers to follow Villard are Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, who will speak in the 
same place on Wednesday, March 3, on 
“A New Era in American Democracy”; 
Edwin M. Boschard, professor of inter- 
national law in Yale University, and 
John Langdon Davies. -Debates by 
prominent men and women are sched- 
uled. 

With the president, Mr. Greene, are 
associated the following officers: Mrs. 
Augusta Parsonnet and C. H. Ingersoll, 
vice-presidents; Dr. G. A. Lowenstein, 
treasurer; Dr. Louis F. Reiss, record- 
ing secretary, and Bertha H. Mailly, 
executive secretary. Among the names 
listed in the Executive Committee are 
Dr. Cornelia Browne, O. Watson Fla- 
velle and Henry Cariess, of the Labor 
College group; Florence Halsey, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey League of 
Women; Wm. Lewin, Louis Kopelin, 
Thomas Parsonnet, James Reilly, Dr. 
Lewis Browne, Ruth Levias, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Katz, Charles Manohoff, Maud 
Richards and Robert Sherwin. 

The organization has been in exist- 
ence only a few weeks and great 
enthusiasm and interest mark its start. 
The charter members, desiring to offer 
this opportunity for free discussion to 
all alike, have raised the initial ex- 
penses by subscription, so there will be 
no admission charge and no collection 
for the regular series of lectures, 


| ioe international topics, and through 





This Friday in the Bronx 
Dr. Alfred W. Martin; the leader of 
the Ethical Culture Society, will lec- 
ture this Friday evening under the 
auspices of the Tremont Educational 
Forum, at 4215 Third avenue, corner 
Tremont avenue, on “What Human 
Life Is For, or a Practical Philosophy 
of Life.” Dr. Martin is a distin- 
guished lecturer, author and publicist 
and is sure to attract a Jarge audience. 
Te secure seats, readers are urged to 
be on hand at 8.20 prompt. 
The following Friday, March 5, 
Morris Hillquit will lecture at the 
| rae place on “Our Changing Social 





Order.” 





NCE more, Clement Wood is 
with the first realistic nov 


0 


day as much as any Broadway flapper. 
Her quaint other-day speech, her 
farthingales and hoods cloaked a spirit 
no less rebellious, no less modern than 
that which causes today’s society 
dowagers to shake their heads over the 
daughters of their friends. She voiced 
the revolt of this century’s college girls. 





“This is an age devoted to folly 
and | am Folly. 1! know the cus- 
tom of the old—men are the only 
triumphant ones. Under second 
Charley, women lorded it briefly— 
_and all England stepped aside to 
watch them. Under our ailing 
Anne, we are only dolls—for men 
to cuddle when they please, and lay 
aside when they please. The old 
day comes in again; woman today 
will do as she wills.” 


So she raised the cry of modern 
woman; and in a fearless manner set 
about to have her will. She played 
men to her own ends flattering them, 
luring them, until she had gained her 
way, then lightly leaving them, her 
maidenhood still untainted. 
clever, with a cleverness that any flap- 
per would envy. She pitted her wits 
against the brains of the kingdom, and 
won. She told the German king sit- 
ting on England's throne what she 
thought of him, before the entire court. 
Then she left England, chiefly to se¢k 
her brother, but partly because her 
cousin and guardian was afrald to keep 
her in the country, since her boldness 
had so fascinated the king that he had 
sworn to have her. Ultimately, she saw 
justice meted to the pirate chief who 
had shanghaied her brother, and found 
a husband suited to her metal. 

So much for a tale that makes de- 
lightful reading. For those who seek 
nothing else but amusement for a pass- 
ing hour, it will serve to its interesting 
conclusion. But for the more critical 
reader, there is the fine scintellant 
thread of truth, and realism weaving 





its woof through the warp of sheer 


fancy. 


By Gloria Goddard 


Clement Wood’s Romantic Novel 





at the head of the literary parade, 
el with a romantic setting. For, 


Mr. Wood’s new novel, Folly, is realistic in theme and treat- 
ment, though it is enacted in the dissolute court of George the First. 





Folly, the mad cap heroine, is of to-¢ 


She was | 


picturesque figures of wayside brigands 
and swaggering pirates, or drabbed 
by prohibition agents and trusts, are 
much the same from generation to gen- 
eration. Clement Wood knows this, 
and in his usual brilliant style, drew a 
picture of today masquerading in pe- 
riod costume. There is a sharp truth 
of today as well as yesterday, in such 
passages as this, hurled by the high- 


- 
vv 
wayman at the young naval lieutenant. 

“An unofficial thief and killer, yes; 
and you, in Her Majesty's Service, are 
merely one who shares a sovereign’s 
official monopoly of killings. You are 
not a statesman, I assume, so have not 
yet been admitted to the royal preroga- 
tive of thieving as well.” 

Such a philosophy fs not dated. It 
is as true of America of the twentieth 
century as it was of England under the 
first George. { 


Dr. A. W. Martin to Speak : 


God: 
and the human species for His glory; 
and with the deliberate design of 
making nine-tenths of our species 
miserable forever for His glory. 


ans, in general, ten to one. 


control 
which, “in the hands of the canaille 
of the cities of Europe, would be in- 
stantly perverted to the demolition and 
destruction of everything, public and 
private.” 
such men would be one thing; 
very different one, that for the man 
of these States.” 
mocracy was a government by small 
landowners. 
and mechanics was to be kept small, 
as they constantly tended to become 
an unruly mob. 


with 
Adams, their great range of reading is 
apparent, and one naturally wonders 
whether any two statesmen of this 
age could give the same proof of 
learning. 
accepted theological views of the day, 
Jefferson and Adams’ keen criticisms 
of dogma entitle them to our warm 
admiration. Will the reviewers of 2025 
find in the correspondence of Wilson, 
Harding or Coolidge opinions equally 
at variance with the settled convic- 
tions of twentieth century Americans— 
a Wilson that does not believe that, 
Germany 
war, a Harding who is not convinced 
that Lenin and Trotzky 
steel 
closer to Darrow than to Bryan? 


Pe 
v 


For example: “What are we to think 


of the crusades, in which three mil- 


lions of lives, at least, were probably 
sacrificed? And what right had St. 
Louis and Richard Coeur de Lion to 
Palestine and Syria, more than Alex- 
ander to India, or Napoleon to Egypt 
and Italy?” Or this, with reference to 
“He created ‘this speck of dirt 


This 
is the doctrinesof Christian theologi- 
Now, my 


friend, can prophecies or miracles 
convince you or me that infinite 
benevolence, wisdom and power, -cre- 


ated, and preserved for a time, innu- 
merable millions, to make them mis- 
erable forever, for His own glory?” 


The recent attempts, in the face of 


Dr. Beard’s evidence in his “Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy,” to 
picture Jefferson as an unqualified be- 
liever in unqualified democracy, make 
interesting Jefferson’s correspondence. 


Property holders, he declares, may 
public affairs to a degree 


“A government adapted to 
but a 
For Jefferson, de- 


The number of artisans 


Whether one agrees or disagrees 
the views of Jefferson and 


Considering the generally 


was the sole cause of the 


incited the 


strike, or a Coolidge who is 











Folly is a bit of stark realism, gaily 
arrayed in vivid romance, with a tense | 
fascinating heroine. It can be read, 
,;and read again, and will leave one 
marveling at the versatility of its bril- 
liant author. 











New Poems by M 


By William Lea 
‘ HE new Volume of verse by Mar- 
garet Widdemer (Ballads and 
Lyrics By Margaret Widdemer, N. Y. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.75), despite prizes 
won by several of the included 
poems, does little to sustain her repu- 
|tation. The poems are generally 
ismooth, indeed, and pleasant; but they 
lare usually shallow, apparently minor 
poetry of deliberate choice. The poet 
says she needs not 
flatter life with gratitude 
Till morning comes once more, 
and true poetry would see that such 
a dawn never came; yet Miss Wid- 
demer writes: 
Each lovely thing was still 
A little shining part of God 
In whom all things are right, 
and right eternally. 

Light lyrics must be decided fresh 
to avoid both strain and echoing; 
|}these give evidence of both. “A Bal- 
lad of Queen Elizabeth,” in its fourth 
and fifth stanzas, quite eatches the 





Widdemer may have read; “Marks” is 
definitely in the manner of Geraldy, 
whom she may not have. “Al Sirat” 
builds into five stanzas a sentence 
from the Koran that for a poet with 
;something to say might have sup- 
|plied a passing figure. The two poems 








rhythms of Eugene Field, whom Miss} 


argaret Widdemer 


| 
| 





in their philosophy and their verse; in 
| them the poet is over-impressed by| 
| the fact that she believes she has | 
;}something important to say. } 
Good poetry is so rare, however, 
that one {is thankful to find just a “ey 
tle in a volume, is content to reread| 
that while ignoring the remainder | 
thereafter. “Reconciliation,” “Attain- | 
ment,” “Spells,” and a few more are! 
genuine, if still minor, poetry; for them | 
the book is worth reading. A glimpse | 
of the volume’s best is here in 
BELLS 
Oh, yes, my @ear, this is my heart 
That once you broke in two, 
But it is not to break again 
By even such as you; » 


And these, mry dear, are jesters’ bells | 
That round about it ring 
And truly seems it not to you 

A very dainty thing? 


Oh, no, my dear, you cannot see 
If there is any crack, 

They dress it out so lightsomely, 
The bells of red and black... 


But you may touch it soft for love 





Or strike it loud for pain, 
And nothing but the jesters’ bells 
Will ever sound again. 
This suggestion of depth of feeling 
under a the gift of 





light surface is 


Conditions, whether decked with the | on gods and worlds are equally curious | Miss Widdemer at her best. 


\ 
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A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
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Mexicans, Miners and 
The Hero of Bull Run 


ee 





HERE has been a lot of growling in the 
papers about Mexico doing something 
“retroactive.” 

I hope the Mexicans will write and tell 
us that it isn’t so. Colonel Theobald Thum- 
rigg, who keeps the corner cigar store and 
who won his title during the Civil War by 
sending a substitute at the great personal 
sacrifice of $350, is all het up about this “re- 
troactive” dirt. He says it is just a bunch of 
low-down greasers to get “retroactive” on us. 
Every now and then the colonel casts a 
loving glance at an old army rifle that hangs 
on the wall and mutters ominously. This 
rifle is one that the colonel’s substitute threw 
away on the retreat from Bull Run. It was 
sent to the colonel by a Confederate soldier 
as a souvenir of the occasion. 

The colonel says that he wishes he were 
a young man again, he would show them 
greasers down there where they get off to 
go “retroactive” without telling our state de- 
partment one word in advance. 





The colonel may be getting on in years, 
but you may be sure that he keeps up with 
what’s going on. He can tell you the way 
out of almost any of the problems that are 
always popping up nowadays. 

He has, for instance, been reading about the 
anthracite strike negotiations and he knows 
all about the check-off and technical things 
like that. All along he has held that those 
rough-neck miners ought to get the check-off 
and get it good and plenty. Labor, says the 
colonel, is getting altogether too uppish these 
days and if the operators would soak the mi- 
ners with a good dose of the check-off, it 
would help to keep them in their places which, 
the colonel believes, are underground, dig- 
ging coal. 

When I tried to explain to the colonel that 
the check-off was not exactly what he thought 
it was, he waved me aside. 

“Have you ever dug any coal?” asks the 
colonel. “I dug coal once back in ’79 in 
Ohio. And we didn’t have no fancy check-off 
neither. 

“No, sir; take it from me, the only folks 
who got any right to say anything about this 
coal business is them as are in it. The fellers 
\what dig it and sell it are the crowd that know 
‘all about it and as for the rest of us who use 
it or get along without it as best we may, 
why it’s up to us to keep out of the mess. 

“That’s what Cal Coolidge thinks, too. Cal 
says that the best thing we can do is to keep 
our mouths shut and saw wood like he does. 
He don’t want none of these fancy experts 
butting in on this coal situation with their 
crazy notions that we can get cheap and 
abundant coal and at the same time pay high 
wages if we set down and use our collective 
knowledge of the industry in a scientific man- 
ner. No, sir, Cal says that it ain’t none of the 
public’s business what happens to coal or the 
coal miners. That’s putting the government 
into business and Cal is against that. 

“Of course, it’s different when you put 
business into the government. Look at what 
that great business man Andy Mellon has 
done for our government. Think of the mil- 
lions of dollars of taxes on hitnself and his 
friends that Andy has saved the government 
the expense and bother of collecting. It’s 
mighty lucky we got men like Cal and Mr. 
Mellon down there at Washington looking out 
for our interests and giving us all this here 
prosperity.” 

The colonel would have gone on at some 
length on this subject, but he was interrupted 
by a man from the sheriff’s office who just 
dropped in to tell him that if he didn’t do 
something pretty quick about meeting his 
obligations they would have to attach the 
store furnishings. 


—_—- 


Mussy’s Immortals 


Mussolini sent word to the King of Italy 
oh, yes, there’s still a King’ of. Italy. Had 
you forgotten?) that among other things he 
wanted was an Italian Academy modelled 
along the lines of the famous French Acad- 
emy. Sixty of Italy’s most famous men will 
be appointed ta be immortals by the King. 
They will draw down an annual income of 
30,000 lire and have the right to wear blue 
uniforms with gold facings. 

Mussy sent word that the first two acad- 
emicians are to be D’Annunzio and Marconi. 
And we want to drop a hint to the King that 
if the third academician isn’t Mussy himself, 
the royal jewels had better be put in hock. 
Furthermore, it would be good policy to nom- 
inate Judge Gary, Mussy’s American play- 
mate, as a non-resident immortal. 

Adam Coaldigger. 





What I Find 


I, too, for light the world explore 
And, trembling, tread where angels 
Devout at every shrine adore, 
And follow after each new god. 
But by the altar everywhere 
I find the money changer’s stall; 
And littering every temple stair 
The sick and sore like maggots craw]. 


trod; 


And always divers undertones 
Within the roaring tempest throb— 
The chink of gold, the laborer’s groans, 
The infant's wail, the woman's sob, 


Hoarsely they beg of Fate to give 
A little lightening to their woe, 

A little time to love, to live, 
A little time to think and know 

I see where from the slums may rise 
Some unexpected dreadful dawn— 


The gleam of steeled and scowling eyes 
A flash of woman's faces wan! 
—John Davidson. 














sive nationalization or muni- 
cipalization of industry, there 
has gone on the elimination of the 
purely personal element in business 
management. The older economists 
doubted whether anything but banking 
and insurance could be carried on by 
joint stock enterprise; now every con- 
ceivable industry, down to baking and 
milk-selling, is successfully managed 
by the salaried officers of large cor- 
porations of {dle shareholders. More 
than one-third of the whole business 
.of England, measured by capital em- 
ployed, is now done by joint stock 
companies, whose shareholders could 
be expropriated by the community with 
no more dislocation of the industries 
carried on by them than is caused by 
the daily purehase of shares on the 
Stock Exchange.” 
Public Regulation Increases 
In addition to state ownership during 
the past decades there has develuped 
an increasing amount of regulation of 
private enterprise by the state. “The 
inspection is often detailed and rigidly 
‘enforced. The state in most of the 
larger industrial operations prescribes 
the age of the worker, the hours of 
work, the amount of air, light, cubic 
space, heat, lavatory accommodations, 
holidays and mealtimes, where, when 
and how wages shall be paid; how ma- 
chinery, staircase, lift holes, mines and 
quarries are to be fenced and guarded; 
how and when the plant shall be 
cleaned and repaired .... 
“Even in the fields still abandoned 
private enterprise, its operations 


“po a with this progres- 


to 


By Harry 


are thus every day more closely lim- 
ited, in order that the anarchic com- 
petition of private greed, which at the 
beginning of the century, was set up 
as the only infallible principle of so- 
cial action, may not utterly destroy 
the state. All this was done by ‘prac- 
tical’ men, ignorant, that is to say, of 
any scientific sociology, believing So- 
cialism to be the most foolish of 
dreams, and absolutely ignoring, as 
they thought, all grandiloquent claim 
for social reconstruction. Such is the 
irresistible sweep of social tendencies, 
that in every act they worked to bring 
about the very Socialism they de- 
spise, and to destroy the individual- 
istic faith which they still professed. 
They builded better than they knew.” 

These reforms have not, of course, 
been effected without the conscious 
efforts of individual reformers, but 
these reformers would have been pow- 
erless had not the social tendencies 
of the times been working with them, 
and making it expedient for legis- 
lators to give heed to the demands for 
improvement. Nor, declared Webb, is 
there any apparent prospect of the 
slackening of the pace away from ‘in- 
dividualism. 

The Socialistic Trend Among 
Economists 
Accompanying these newer develop- 
ments a change is evident in the atti- 
tude of economists toward the social 
organism. Numbers are realizing that 
“without the continuance and sound 
health of the social organism no man 
can now live or thrive; and its per- 
sistence is accordingly his paramount 





[The Views of the Fabians 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 








W. Laidler 


concern. This new scientific concep- 
tion of the social organism has put 
completely out of countenance the 
cherished principles of the political 
scientist and the philosophic radical. 
We left them sailing gaily into anarchy 
on the stream of laisser faire. Since 
then the tide has turned. The pub- 
lication of John Stuart Mill’s Political 
Economy in 1848 marks conveniently 
the boundary of the old individualist 
economics. Every edition of Mill's 
book became more and more socialistic. 
After his death the world learned the 
personal history, penned by his own 
hand, of his development from a mere 
political Democrat ‘to a convinced So- 
cialist. 

“The change in tone since then has 
been such that one competent econo- 
mist, professedly anti-socialist, pub- 
lishes regretfully to the world that all 
the younger men are now Socialists, as 
well as many of the older professors. 
. +. Thirty years ago Herbert Spencer 
demonstrated the incompatibility of 
full private property in land. with the 
modern democratic state, and almost 
every economist now preaches the 
same doctrine. ,., The steady increase 
in government regulation of private 
enterprise, the growth of municipal ad- 
ministration and the rapid shifting of 
the burden of taxation directly to rent 
and interest mark in treble lines the 
stateman’s unconscious abandonment 
of the old individualism, amd our irre- 
sistible glide into collectivist Socialism. 

“It was inevitable that the democ- 
racy should learn this lesson. With 








the masses painfully conscious of the 


failure of individualism to create a de- 
cent social life for four-fifths of the 
people, it might have been foreseen that 
individualism could not survive their 
advent to political power. If private 
property in land and capital necessarily 
keeps the many workers permanently 
poor (through no fault of their own), 
in order to make the few idlers rich 
‘(fronr no merit of their own), private 
property in land and capital will in- 
evitably go the way of the feudalism 
which it supérseded.,,. So long... as 
democracy in political administration 
continues to be the dominant principle, 
Socialism may be quite safely predict- 
ed as its economic obverse, in spite of 
those freaks and abberations of democ- 
racy which have already hereand there 
thrown up a short-lived monarchy or 
a romantic dictatorship. Every in- 
increase in the political power of the 
proletariat will most surely be used by 
them for their economic and social pro- 
tection. In England, at any rate, the 
history of the century serves at once 
as their guide and their justification.” 

Webb thus saw Socialism coming in 
England, at least, not as a result of a 
cataclysmie change, but as a result of 
the development of political democracy, 
the changed conception of economists 
and the people generally toward the 
relation of the individual to the com- 
monwealth, and the gradual absorption 
by the municipalities, state and nation 
of increasing industrial and _ social 
functions. The evolutjon toward So- 
cialism most to be desired was an evo- 
lution of a democratic, gradual, ethical 
and peaceful character’ 
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Chapter V 
CHRISTMAS 
B 


LICE Miller did not obtrude on 
A Dan. He saw her now and 
then as he went home to see his 
mother. She was like that—like a 
wife before she had become one, he 
cynically believed. There was some- 
thing very impersonal about Alice de- 
spite her intense partisanship. She 
had no lustre, little individuality. She 
shone brightest as part of the mass, 
not as a person in her own right. This 
fact about her he sensed and it 
troubled him. 

He was not happy at Hornbloom & 
Glanz’s. He found his mind turning 
steadily away from his job toward his 
new work as a legislator. He was 
irked by toil. He found picking up 
leaden cubes and fitting them into a 
stick so that they spelt words which 


another man had written irksome in 
the extreme. Had he ever found print- 
ing a pleasure? He did not know. He 
fell to thinking often of men who 
worked in the mills, on the street cars, 
in the ore mines; of his father at 
the garbage plant, of his sister at the 
typewriter, and he felt a sudden leap 
of his blood, and he knew a rush of 
exultation that he was not condemned 
to this slavery forever. He saw a 
door to freedom, 

About this time, when he delivered 
his address on the use of injunctions 
he experienced another’ triumph. 
Crowds stimulated Dan, He stood up 
before the multitude of individuals and 
he found the many coalescing into 
another entity; and this other thing 
that was not these individuals pumped 
its energy into him and made him 
speak boldly about things of which 
he was really afraid, calmly about 
things that in solitude troubled him, 
and rashly about things that of them- 
selves demanded deliberation. This 
thing was really his master, After 
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two hours of fluent speech he stepped 
from the platform glowing more re- 
freshed than when he had begun, 

But the next day, when he scanned 
the newspapers he found that they 
were attributing ideas to him which 
he thought he had not uttered. When 
these were snatched from their con- 
tent, and detached from the occasion 
they looked unbecoming an attorney. 
One paper editorially branded him a 
seditionist, By this address Dan won 
state-wide notoriety. On the other 
hand labor papers were speaking of 
him as “gubernatorial timber.” 

After a time the whirlwind sub- 
sided. The days poured on irrevocably 
and the temperament which colored 
his existence regained ascendancy. 
There were other excursions to The 
Tamborine in the hope of meeting 
Bricktop. He yearned to regain con- 
trol of her will. His quest was futile. 
He found himself carrying on imagi- 
nary debates with Rakov on the ever- 
fruitful subject of boredom. He took 
to reading voraciously and aimlessly. 








-- Sparks and Flashes -:- 
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plunge into economics, however, 
his wise cracks have been lauded 


ties and by hard work, can not on 
(Nize baby, plize take another sh 


Says Inge: “Wealth is the result of 
fruitful labor and money is only its 
symbol.” Right! But labor, no matter 
how fruitful, gets darn little of the 
fruit outside of the duds and the cores. 
Of the money, it sees the symbol and 
the halo of it all but hold on 
mighty little of the actual substance. 
The real fruitful guy (full of the good 
fruit) is rarely the fellow who 
‘duced the fruit. He is most always 
the gink who has cornered the fruit 
market and who cashes in on the har- 
vest of others, 


lays 


pro- 


. J 
“When Socialists talk about rich 
men as though they were battening 


upon the world they ignore the fact 
that it is the enterprise of rich men | 
which creates employment.” Shades 
of Wm. H. Mallock! This Dean Inge 
is surely his living reincarnation. It's 
the enterprise of the fleas that creates 
employment for the dogs! Rough 
stuff, eh? Well, alright, let’s take it 
this way—granted that the enterprise 
of a Ford, a Schwab or a Rockefeller 
gives employment to an army of work- 
men. Well, then, what is the object of 
employment? What is the end of 
labor? Is it just mere activity or is 





EAN INGE, eminent in British theological and liberal circles, has recently taken a pot-shot at 
the Labor Party and the growing influence of its propaganda in modern thought. We be- 
lieve our comrades over there are well able to take care of this noted clergyman. His latest 

press on this side of the big fish pond and 

3 d a: The Dean is quoted as saying that money does 

make money, That a clever capitalist with vision, grit, brains and a capacity for seizing opportuni- 

but also make money out of nothing. 


has splashed about in the 
as divine wisdom. 


ly make money out of money, 
ovel hapel-suss !) 

+ 
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“Real wealth can no more be 
achieved without work than a dinner 
can be cooked without heat,” We 
heartily agree with you, dear Dean, 
but—but! Are you really so feeble- 
minded, so old and so asinine to have 
forgotten that the miners, 
railwaymen and the toilers of the fac- 


seaineh, 


tories, mills, shops and farms—all 
those who work and achieve—are not 
the possessors of real wealth? Yes, 
we need heat to cook a dinner. But 


to eat it we need—oh, hell, what's the 
use? 


* ee 

More Moods 
“They call me ‘coward!’ because I 
am against unnecessary bloodshed. If 
I were given the chance I could 


prove that death has no dread for me. 
If only it was in payment of the abo- 
lition of wars, capital punishment and 
child slavery—even for a cause of 
minor importance, such as compulsory 
motherhood and other social evils, I 
would give my life without a quiver 
of a nerve. But the horror of whole- 
sale murder called war and premedi- 
tated murder in the guise of capital 
punishment is what horrifies me. True, 


alone unless some miraculous develop- | 
ment may effect some kind of a Labor | <doghhe neh yada igg? angie 
and Socialist alliance. 
pen in some states, but anything like 


a national Labor Party is still far be- 


“Of course, we are enjoying the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. As proof, | 
just contemplate the shining swords, 
the various makes of rifles and bayo- 
the 











political parties are brought to test| Minturn popped 
and the glare of publicity. 


This may hap- it 
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and I gave him the air. 
and he makes more money.” 


| fireman. 
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He was glad, therefore, when Nell 
walked into his attic room cne night 
to invite him home for Christmas, It 
had all been “fixed up” with Hugh, 
she told him, and the family was to 
be reunited once more, 

“Haint Christmas fun, Dan?” she 
lingered to say. “It is like being a 
kiddie all over again.” 

He felt the old clutch of make-be- 
lieve at the door of his imagination. 

“It's just like a picture of a winter- 
garden I once saw somewhere,” he 
answered, “All white with snow, and 
green with pine trees covered with 
great red cones.” 

They talked longer principally about 
“mother’s health” and “how well father 
held up.” They were groping to get 
back on common ground which both 
had lost, and which both needed to 
sustain them against an overshadow- 
ing estrangement. 





He noticed that Nell was not good- 
looking; that her nails were kept 
short by her teeth; and that her face 
was blotched and pimply. This was | 
the first time phat he had seen her | 
away from the household where he 
could scrutinize her as he would any 
other girl. He found her unattractive. 
The discovery made him awkward and 
silent. 

Finally with a silly laugh, his sister 
said, “Al will be there Christmas day. 





I want you to see him.. He's going to 
be your new brother.” | 
“That's nice,” he answered, trying | 
to enter into the magnitude of the| 
event as a brother should. “But 1} 
thought his name was Harry.” | 
“Aw Harry, His mother got grumpy | 
Al is wed 
' 


Al, she went on to tell him, was a 
clerk in a jewelry store, making $20 
a week with a chance for a raise. 


2. | 


nets, poison-gas, Iquid-fire, the It was usually left to old Tom t 
death-ray and other implements, sym- | get the Christmas tree for the famil) 
bolic of brotherly love, and all doubt | Christmas. In other vears, he had gone 
will vanish.” Anna Traum. to a farmer that he knew, bought 
a ah oe the balsam where it stood, felled it, and 

trundled it homé as best he could 

A new Congress, a number of Sena-| This year he had rheumatism in hi 
tors, Governors and State Legislatures | Shoulder, and chose to buy it from 
will be elected this fall. A Congres- | Lake Street vendor. Trees were ex- 
sional campaign always brings to the| Pensive. He picked the best of the 
fore the dominant national issues and| Seventy-cent ones he could find. It 

sets the administration on the de-| W4S not very tall, and the branche 
fensive, and in a nation-wide cam-| Were scraggly, but it was a tree. | 
paign the strength or weaknesses of ali| When Christmas Eve came Mother | 


the corn on the} 


Thus an | kitchen range. Nell and Lil, who had | 


important campaign will soon begin,| *U" over from the store with a pocket- 
and the Socialist Party will enter it | ful of cranberries, strung the glitter- | 
“for better or for worse.” ing white kernels and th crimson ber- | 
There is every indication “that the| Te’ 0m chains, while Dah arranged 
Socialist Party must join the battle | hese m the Sragrant beanenes. Tm 
| tea kettle on the stove began to sing 


by the stove neglecting his office as 
There was a heavy fragrance 
of toasting corn and pine needles, and 
he cat purred comfortably in the old 


it not reasonable to expect a full re-| that I dread that shriveling and yond the horizon. Going it alone, as PN : eon 7 
turn, a fair share of the product of/ shrinking disability (death's Fethod the Socialist Party most likely must paseo a rept binge perl ornare 
one’s efforts? T d get i What] of procedure) but not death alone.” what kind of a showing can we make oo os 7 ee oe eee eee 
i the eineh ohaneiivn of aeteneiah c| hg te in the coming election? That's the| The cbildre n shared reminiscences 
rich men? Is it primarily to produce} question of questions, Unless our anon visage Sn Te Ses oe 
commodities and give employment?| Die for a cau since die we must present status is speedily improved the — ee ee gpd 
Like thunder it is!) It is primarily anj Such a degth i return to dust outlook is anything but encouraging ee eee Cee Oe See oe 
enterprise to exploit the energy and | Tis the end of breath, that is true We firmly believe that the desired im- a ee ee oe er ten 
talents of millions for the *nrichment | BUt such a death means life anew. provement can be effected and we can) — a ee eee ae ei 
of the owner and his progeny of | ’Tis the plant in the seed enter the campaign with banners fly- | tee age — aay —_ — “ad 
loafers. ‘Tis death, worth life—indeed.” ing. Every Socialist must concentrate stay a Aigpenapenanycs = Monee oe B hg 
es @ SoS 2 © now upon strengthening our splendid agnitin th a pes ee a a as ae 
"Tis like this—says the capitalist: | “With my soul in my breath organs, “The New Leader” and “The mie on : its dete Pua i. comin iia 
“T'll furnish you with the lines, hooks, | —Above all things— American Appeal Every Socialist hidden, stood forth, a glittering sym ol 


bait and sinkers and God gave us the/I plead with death, with her black] | , ae: 2nG) of the Christmas spirit, clad in other 
sea. Fish, you son of a herring, and| wings stick to that job day and night. With; © then that which the tear 
ll give you the heads, tails, guts, fins} te some tens of thousands of “New Lead-|,. gg 
ru give you the he ds, t guts, f | To shield my eyes a? aan ms 8 ‘ 8 a 4 ¢ : home-made trappings lent it, for each 
nd@ scales as your share in the enter-| From burn oe rs at least undre usand | . : 
and scales as y € the en | From burning lies at : 2 Moab ox sousanG | saw it through the recovered eyes 
prise.” Ain’t that some fishy business?| Upor is bullt man's paradise.” circulation of “The American Appeal | childhood 
A > — e , +} mire - | . — ; 
Alack and alas, there are millions of i aes = about engl —— es i “It's a beauty.” | 
hite. bli c il vellow se th “Contrar . , os » * npalg we ca niist 1e ‘ } 
white, black, tan and yellow asses the ( rary to Ibsen's philosophy, I neta : jo CAMPaga, We ¢ st ap | “We never had @ better one.” | 
world over who can’t see, hear o} think that many a man would be far ae Hnances, ee ae and i “Hain’t we got fun?” } 
smell this damnable fraud. Only our} more happy if he was freed from his thusiasm to put up the fight and make! «) tne three grown children fr 
| noble redskin, the “Vanishing Amer- | life-lie But very few men have*the| “¢ showing. e icked while Mother Minturn looked on 
° ao ‘ 1ishe ad : 
| ican” saw it—and vani a, | Courage te face the truth. August Claessens. (Continued on page 7?) } 


So the bic, sn 


e gave and gave 
How sweet a 
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Pardon Us 
For Pointing 





ARDON us for pointing, but~ 
The National Woman's Party has 
made strange bedfellows for itself. It 
now finds itself aligned with the gunmen, the 
hijackers, the openshoppers, the labor-bait- 
ers, the Rotarians, the Kiwanians, the Bap- 
tists and every other organized form of fight 
ing the organized workers in this country. 

Originally a group of high-spirited, high 
minded, idealistic women, like Doris Stevens, 
Mrs. J. A. H. Hopkins, Sue White, Inez Mi 
holland, etc., it now finds itself devoted to the 
glorious occupation of boosting equal es 
ploitation for both men and women, 

I was present the other night when g 
spokesman for the National Women’s Party 
was lauding their fight against the eight-hour 
bill for women. She had the brass to sey 
that members of the Amalgamated Clot 
Workers’ union were heartily opposed to 
bill and would, if their union let them, eome 
up to Albany and speak against it. 

When she was through with her very lady» 
like speech, Mollie Friedman, Vice President 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Worker 
ers, who was in the audience, stood up an 
devastated the speaker. Mollie was fol A 
by a laundry worker, who said that she was at 
the mangle from seven a. m. to seven p. m. 
and that if this was equal rights for women, 
she herself wished there could be some dis- 
crimination. 

Every Socialist who is interested In obtain 
ing better conditions for labor had best be 
ware of the National Women’s Party care 
paign, and be on hand at all of their mee 
ings to refute their pernicious doctrines, 
these ladies will take our advice they wil 
confine themselves to discussion of such vital 
topics as “wages for wives,” the nationalizae 
tion of the family and equal rights for women 
in Louisiana, 

When they enter the industrial field they 
are allying themselves with all those forces 
in the nation which are opposed to bettert 
conditions of the workers and they’re maki 
enemies out of those who naturally would 
their friends. 

rs 


On returning to New York from a 
longed stay in Springfield I figd that Main 
Street is not, after all, an habitual pose of 
middle States and Northwest. There 
plenty of Main Street in New York. Acrogs 
the street from 70 Fifth Avenue, the wel 
known radical “den,” I find a huge crowd 
open-mouthed yokels gaping fhto ~a Geauty 
parlor in the front window of which a heavif 
painted young woman is engaged in the di- 
ficult art of curling her hair. 

A few blocks further on another erowd is 
standing with similarly exposed tonsils 
ing the dying agonies of an ice-horse. 
and down Fifth Avenue, supposedly the 
sophistitated thoroughfare in America, stalk 
the sheiks and shebas who “gedunk” through 
all the small towns of America, 

_ Sophistication, if there is any such thin 
is evidently confined to the Hotel Algonqui 
and Mr. H. L. Mencken’s private purliens, 
the truth were told, it would be found that 

is confined to about ten thousand Americans 
who read The Dial, The American Merc 
and The New Leader. To.be sure all of these 
publications have a circulation far in excesg 
of this number, but it has become the style to 
carry under one’s arm copies of The Mereu 
and The Dial so that no charge of Babbittry 
may be made against the holder. ; 


‘ 





At Albany, New York; this week, the 
Water Power Commission is to have a hear= 
ing on the leasing to private interests of the 
waters which belong to the State. Repre- 
sentatives of the public will be present to 
protest against giving any more leases to pri- 
vately owned monopoly. As a matter of fact 
“The Electrical World,” the spokesman for 


the private public utilities, savs in a recent 
issue that there is very little danger of publie 
ownership of the water nr ot New York 
inasmuch as private corporations have already 
leased the bulk of the water power of the 
State. The Water Power Commission is ob- 


viously the tool of special privilege and should 
be promptly abolished. 
In any civilized community the propts 





would no more think of giving away their 
power rights than they would of giving away 
the rights to the air. But this New York does 
not happen to be a civilized community. B 

civilize mean, of course, socialized. Un 
doubtedly we will hand to the private interests 
all the water there is in the State, we will fall 
for their phony stock distribution schemes and 
then run out and say that anyone who at- 
tacks “our companies” should be hanged, 


drawn and quartered. 
McAlister Coleman. 





, ° 
Charity 
Came two young chil their mother’s shelg 
(One was quite litt nd the other big} . 
And each in freedon helped himself, 


(One was a pic 


The food was fres and plenty for them both 
J - . 


But one was rather d 


and very smal]; 
brother, nothing loath, 





He took it ail. 






At which the tle fellow raised a yell, 

Which t i the ot S more aesthetic ears; 
He £2 eh ust, and there e shell, 

To stop 3 Ss. 


He gave with pride, In manner calm and bland, 
b i - e - near «a loliohs 
4 inger a delg > 
He gave with piety—his full lett hana, 
Hid from his right 


-O. blessed charity: 
itiful a thing it is! 
see that Dig boy giving ee 


not his, 
—Chariotte Perkins @fimaa. 
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)By James D. Graham 
, E Ei collapse of American agricul- 
fis again threatened. Like 
famous ghost, it will not 
» The President and reactionaries 
pYeally worried over the situation. 
it Onily are the farmers in revolt, but 
Re agricvitural situation is threaten- 
ng t entire capitalist system in this 
buntry. Coolidge at Chicago prac- 
fly told the farmers that it ‘was 
to themselves to find a solution for 
‘problems that confronted them. 
was brutally frank. 
he fact is, neither Coolidge or his 
etionary supporters know of a rem- 
for the agricultural problems that 
: hed a crisis. The Progres- 
; ‘approach a solution better than 
hé reactionaries. The farmers who 
fe suffering have only a hazy idea 
hat it is all about. It is a com- 
gon thing, when a number of farm- 
me are discussing the agricultural sit- 
a. for one of them to remark: 
| tell you what is needed: we farm- 
should get our rifles, go to New 
‘and blow hell out of Wall 
et.” “You are goldarned right,” is 
the chorus in reply. “That is the only 
yay these —— —— —— —— can be 
ought to time!” 
‘Remember, all these farmers are 
‘either Democrats or Republicans. 
ey do not vote the Socialist ticket 
SE won cheerfully help to lynch a 
a bly.” Such is the state of mind 
the vast majority of the tillers of 
ie £0i] in the agricultural West. Even 
4 “own Socialist Party is standing 
: apparently viewing with indif- 
: ce the greatest economic crisis 
| that the American people have ever 
id—the breaking down of the basis 
_ oldest industry of the race, farm- 
‘and stock-raising. 
hy are the remedies offered to 
griculture on its feet—cures 
from diversified farming to 
tie marketing — prescriptions 
"that were all good in their day, but 
x Hime is past for such court-plaster 
atment. The crisis is not what 
Wilson called “a psychologi- 
© @al depression.” Neither is it one 
ss caused by the elements. While 
ushts have aggravated the situa- 
a, they are not the cause. The 
i is an economic one which had 
_ been slowly but surely developing, and 
|. which was gradually coming on before 
| the World War started; the war and 
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Farmers of the Middle West Bitter Against 2 
Wall Street as the Source of Their Many IIls 
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the deflation that followed brought the 
development to an alrupt climax. 
Many wise heads and ignorant sap- 
heads glibly chatter about the high 
price of land in Iowa being the cause 
of all the ills of agriculture; that land 
speculation caused the banks of Iowa 
to close their doors. Milo Reno, pres- 
{dent of the Farmers’ Union of. towa, 
{s the authority for a statement that 
only 5 per cent of the firm failures in 
Iowa were caused by land speculation, 
and this estimate had been reached 
after a careful canvass by the Farm- 
ers’ Union. Farmers failed on land 
that was purchased for five and ten 
dollars an acre unimproved. 

Farmers in the Northwest, who paid 
forty dollars an acre for land with 
improvements, covering fencing, ma- 
chinery, irrigating ditches and build- 
ings, land that yields fifty-three bush- 
els of hard wheat and one hundred 
and twelve bushels of oats the acre, 
went bankrupt. 

Farmers settled tn the West thirty 
and forty-five years ago, who got their 
land free from the Government as a 
homestead, men and women who had 
toiled all their lives on the homestead, 
and raised large families, who sent 
sons to the colors during the World 
War, who were comfortably fixed to 
spend the evening of their lives, sud- 
denly found themselyes bankrupt and 
the land they had received from Uncle 
Sam as a homestead being sold at 
auction by the sheriff they had helped 
to elect, 

Why did the homesteader go broke? 
When the war was at its height, the 
Government called on the farmers to 
produce more food, The Chamber of 
Commerce told the farmer that the 
world was starving and they must pro- 
duce more to save civilization. The 
press told the farmers that only pro- 
Germans would refuse to produce more 
on the farms. The bankers went 
among the farmers offering loans, but 
at ten, twelve and thirteen percent in- 
terest. The farmers mortgaged and 
proceeded to produce to an extent un- 
known in America before. The bank- 
ers rediscounted the farmers’ mortgage 





war ended, the cry was raised “Back 
to normalcy,” and the farmer who had 
produced at war peak prices found his 
product deflated from forty to eighty- 
five percent. 

The big bankers saw an opportunity 
to make new loans to the new Euro- 
pean states and to Europe under re- 
construction at big premiums and good 
interest, and the command was given 
to the Federal Reserve banks to col- 
lect every penny possible. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks refused to carry 
the paper of the local banks any longer, 
and the local banks were forced to 
collect from the farmer at any and 
all costs. This resulted in the home- 
steader, the parents of the doughboys 
who carried Old Glory into the seeth- 
ing caldron on the West front, faced 
the foe man to man and with steel to 
steel, being sold out by the sheriff, 
because the Federal Reserve banks, 
which were created by an act of Con- 
gress, and approved by Woodrow Wil- 
son as President, while McAdoo was 
Secretary of the Treasury, and now 
controlled by plutocracy, wanted its 
pound of flesh. 

There is a revolt in the West and 
there is also a tragedy. 

The live wires at present in Con- 
gress, the men with the brains, are 
those who come from the Central West 
and Northwest states, not those who 
come from Maine or Florida. . Not that 
the Central or Northwest states have 
a monopoly on brains. The economic 
pressure that has reached a crisis in 
the West is forcing the intellect of 
those, states to seek a solution of the 
problems, 

The farmers are not the only ones 
who are suffering. The economic 
pressure is being felt by all. Take 
those who were once prosperous bank- 
ers, officers and stockholders of banks 
that have gone Republican (“gone Re- 
publican” is the phrase used when a 
bank closes its doors), they and their 
families have been hard hit. Every- 
thing they owned, in many instances 
their homes, have gone to meet the 
deficit of the banks. 

Some of these ex-bank officials are 


bezzlement, or default, but because at 
some time they had. published false 
statements concerning the assets and 
liabilities of their bank. These false 
statements were not published with 
criminal intent. No banker wants the 
bank to fail. Besides being a personal 
loss, the business of communities Is 
upset; the banker’s business, political 
and social prestige is lost. It took 
courage to make the false statements. 
Had the statements been issued a run 
on the bank, resulting in the bank 
closing its doors, would have taken 
place. 

Banks live, are maintained and 
thrive through the faith that the gen- 
eral public have in the stability of the 
, banks. Destroy that faith and a crash 
is bound to occur, with much suffering. 

The banker who falsified the bank 
statements and saved his bank from 
failing is still a good banker, and those 
who falsified “the bank statements, and 
whose banks went broke, are criminals, 








many serving jail sentences or await- 
ing trial. They are to be pitied. They 
have worshipped at the shrine of capi- 
talism, and are victims of an unmerci- 
ful economic system that damned them 
ere they were born, jailed them when 
they failed, and consigned them to all 
the miseries of hell for the rest of 
their natural life. 

Sometime ago the writer saw the 
president of a defunct bank scrubbing 
the floor of a creamery. This fellow 
had lost his home, fine car, all his 
money and reputation when the bank 
failed. He had been chairman of the 
Republican County’ Central Committee 
at one time, had visited the State 
Legislature several times lobbying for 
some measure that the State Bankers’ 
Association desired enacted. In 1900, 
while B. K. Wheeler, now U. S. Senator, 
was a candidate for Governor of Mon- 
tana, this banker had a card in his 
bank window warning farmers that if 





An event of unusual interest to all 
Socialists will take place at Wallack’s 
Theatre, 254 West 42nd Street, this 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 28, at 3 p. m., 
when a reception will be tendered to 
Dr. Mare Slonim, member of the For- 
eign Delegation of the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party of Russia, who is now 
in the country for an extensive lecture 
tour. 

Dr. Slonim is one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger leaders of the 
Russian Socialist movement. He is a 
noted scholar, having written a num- 
ber of books. He also enjoys a repu- 
tation as a linguist, delivering lectures 
fluently in several languages. A fea- 
ture of the reception,to be tendered 
him will be his replies to ~greetings 
from representatives of American, 
Russian, Italian, French, German and 
Czech-Slovakian Socialist organiza- 
tions here in their native tongue. 

Following the extending of greet- 
ings, Dr. Slonim will speak on “The 
New Political Policy of the Soviet 
Government.” 








Reception to Be Given Dr. Slonim Sunday 


The reception committee includes 
Morris Hillquit, Nathan Chanin, 
Harry W. Laidler, A. I. Shiplacoff, B. 
C. Viadeck and James Oneal. 





Circle 7th A. D. Bronx 

The new circle, which was started a 
few weeks ago with a nucleus of four, 
has been steadily gaining more mem- 
bers, and can now boast of about 
fifteen in good standing. They meet 
now on Thursdays, 8:30 p. m., at 4215 
Third avenue; corner of Tremont 
avenue, two flights up, in the large 
headquarters of the 7th A. D. 

The following were elected officers 
of the circle: Organizer, Kate Pol- 
stein; Financial Secretary, her sister 
Anna; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Goldstein. Bronx County Organizer, 
S. Hertzberg is giving his best at- 
tention to this circle and is doing all 
he can to build it up. Comrade Gold- 
smith and Babit of the 7th A. D. Com- 
mittee on YPSL are giving their 
heartiest co-operation and are present 
at every meeting. 





Wheeler as elected Governor, the 
banks of Montana would be like the 
banks of North Dakota, not be able 
to accommodate the farmer; that the 
Non-Partisan League advocated free 
love and the Non-Partisans of North 
Dakota intended introducing a bill in 
the next Legislature of that State 
making all women the property of the 
State. He was also an open shop ad- 
vocate. His bank had been put on the 
unfair list by the unions, which led to 
its closing. Here he was, kicked out 
of the capitalist class, no longer a 
commanding figure in the Republican 
party, exiled by the pack of jackals 
he had hunted with, swilling out the 
floors of a creamery, a member of the 
working class, but shunned by the 
workers because he was working for 
$15 a month below the union scale. 
This banker is now a railway freight 
handler in Portland, Oregon. 

Here is the story of another rich 
man, who was a heavy shareholder in 
a number of banks, one of those ‘‘God- 
bless-the-Republican-party-boys” sort 
of fellow. He had large investments 
and was prosperous util deflation hit 
the Northwest. He was caught in the 
crash; the bank he was interested in 
failed; the State assessed him the full 
amount of his bank holdings to help 
make good the losses of the bank. He 
was ruined financially, lost everything 
he owned and went flat broke. He had 
graduated from the Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Chicago before entering 
business; had a number of daughters, 
budding into womanhood, three of 
whom were going through college, but 
now have left their training and are 
clerking in dry goods stores at a wage 
of $9 a week, while he is driving a coal 
delivery wagon, and his wife is making 
dresses. The writer watched this ex- 
capitalist one day shoveling coal out 
of his wagon into the coal shed of a 
railrpad brakeman. Occasionally he 
would stop, pull his gloves off and 
carefully look over the palms of his 
hands. The poor fellow was experi- 
encing the sensation of developing 
eallouses on the hand. He was uphold- 
ing the dignity of labor, but was work- 








T 
ing for a dollar a day under the union 
scale, while a man who had been a 
teamster all his life was new one of 
the unemployed. 

The foregoing stories of bankers are 
not rare cases. There are thousands 
of men who were once well to do, com- 
fortably fixed, who are now wage- 
slaves, working under the wage scale 
on the theory that a little is better than 
nothing. This is the state of affairs 
that is driving the west into revolt. 
Banks are still closing, money is 
tightening up. All banks in the north- 
west, more or less, are taking losses, 
The sheriff is busy selling out debtors. 
Where is it going to end? 

The campaign in the west this year 
will be fought around the agricultural 
collapse, and the agricultural question 
will decide the presidency in 1928. One 
of the uncrowned kings, of the U. S. 
Senate, stands a chance to be dethroned 
by the electors of one of the central 
west states next November. The two 
old parties together with the Prog- 
ressives are facing a problem they 
ean not solve—the failure of capitalism. 

The only solution to the problem is 
Socialism. The Socialist Party must, 
if jt is to function as a political party, 
take cognizance of the agricultural 
collapse and frame a program based on 
a sound economic basis to meet the 
crisis. Unless the Socialist Party 
takes a proper and energetic course, 
we will likely find ourselves confronted 
and handicapped by some _ wildcat 
farmer-labor-progressive conglomer- 
ation, whose platform will be nothing 
but demagogery, making politica: 
capital out of the miseries and mis- 
fortunes of the west to land a bunch 
of you fools into office. 

A big educational campaign should 
be started in the central west by the 
Socialist Party as soon as finances 
warrant. Speakers and literature 
should be sent to the capitalist» 
smashed farmers explaining to them 
the economic causes of the collapse 
and the hopelessness of any remedy 
short of Socialism. 

The west is broke, unemployment is 
everywhere, and little money can be 
raised for propaganda purposes. There- 
fore it is up to the Socialists and 
union members east of the Mississipp! 


to raise the funds to carry on @& 
stupendous campaign to. reinforce 
Victor Berger in Congress, _ elect 


Socialist governors, state legislatures 
and to save civilization from the death 
of capitalism. . 
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THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
F Existence 


a 85,000 MEMBERS 
' | $3,200,000 ASSETS 


958 Branches All Over the United 
. te and Oasada 


- |fmsurance from $100. to $1,000 


f Siok benefit, 15 weeks per year, at §8 

oer week. Many branches pay additional 
-[. benefit from $3 to $5 per week. . 

‘sumption benefit, $200, or nine months tn 
___} oar own Sanatorium, loca in the most 
~~ § beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 
sy For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
; 175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
sy : Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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Third Ave. at 84th St. 
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Old Reliable Place to Buy 
4 Your 

Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Stationery, Books 


Complete Assortments All Year 


VISIT OUR STORE 




















; Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you ever tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


IWHITE 
LILAC 
TEA 


Oi All Grocers. 10c a Packag 
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accessories. 


HOW TO EARN A RADIO SET 


in a nutshell—get new subscribers for The New 
Leader and be rewarded accordingly : 


| FIRST PRIZE: The reader who sends in the greatest 
number of yearly subscriptions ($2.00 per year) 
before March 31st, 1926, will receive a five-tube 


| Radio Set completely equipped. 
SECOND PRIZE: The reader who sends in the next 
greatest number will receive a five-tube set without 
accessories. 


THIRD PRIZE: All contestants who send in 25 or more 


yearly subscriptions will receive a three-tube set 





THE RADIO SETS WE OFFER 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO THIS MARVELOUS OFFER 


A Bit of Effort Will Bring Any Friend of The New Leader 
A Large, Complete Radio Set (Not a Crystal Set ) 











Facts and Rules 


In the event of ties a 


Of the Contest 


The Contest will continue 2 
months, ending March 31. 


Radio 


3 Set identical with those ‘of- 

aa fered will be given to each 

MUSIC ROLLS ¥ — so tying. The New 

. eader will furnish subscrip- 

ae Special Offer ’ tion blanks on request. Two 

Bape iew Leader the following Music six-months or four three- 

Raeneee® S00d only to the end of th months “‘subs’” will be 
So Scarlet Banner counted asa yearly. 





The International 
. The Solidarity 





. 
ie . 1 Have Never Been a Socialist 
4 ==-A Song of Separation 
The Marsellaise 
Be These rolls will be sent posty . 
ee of the reste nea fo: 
¥ each. 
% Mail vour order with « 
| money order d ct to 


International Music Roll Co. 
909 Broadway, at lith St., New York 
Telephone Stuyves ‘ 











YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 
| 85 Gallock Street, New Haven, Conm 














The office cf the 


SEE THESE SETS 
FOR YOURSELF 


New 


Leader will be open each 
week day from 3 to 6 o'clock 
for a free demonstration of 
the sets to be awarded; Sat- 
urdays from noon to 3 
o clock. 


Can Your Headquarters 
Use a Radio Sei’ 


Your local union, Socialis! 
Party branch, Yipsel circl@ 
—in fact, any organization 
you may be interested in, is 
cordially invited to enter this 
contest. Enter your secre- 
tary or any other officer in 
the contest and then see that 
he gets your support. 














EVERY ONE CAN WIN A RADIO SET—GIVE THE 
NEW LEADER A LITTLE SERVICE—THE 
NEW LEADER WILL DO THE REST 





THE NEW LEADER 


are mechanically and electrically 
perfect. Highly selective, powerful. 
noiseless, will bring in local and dis- 
tant stations without the slightest 
difficulty. 


The equipment which goes with the 
first prize consists of the following 
accessories: Five Cunningham tubes, 
two standard 45-volt “B” batteries, 
one storage battery, Professional 
loud speaker, plug, etc. The cab- 
inets are attractively finished. 
Everything that is needed to give 
you a radio ready for use. The 
second prize is the same five-tube 
Set, but without any accessories. 

The third prize, which can be won 
by all, is the famous three-tube 
Ambassador set. 


JOIN THE CONTEST TODAY 


Address: RADIO CONTEST EDITOR 


7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 


mst 
RLU BPR 
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(Continued from page 5) 
with misty eyes, and Old Tom pre- 
tended he did not hear. 
When the last touch had been given 
to the tree, and each had brought his 


gifts and secreted them in its 
branches, Mother Minturn drew Dan 
apart. 


“Danny,” she whispered, her hands 
patting his shoulders, “you are going 
to stay here tonight.” 

It was the first reference—however 
vague—to Hugh. 

“Why, no, mother,” he insisted. 
can go back to my room.” 

“Now, Danny, listen,” she implored, 
her old hands fluttering at his necktie. 
“This is Christmas, hain’t it? And 
Christmas for me ishaving all you 
babies at home. . . . Oh, Danny, 
you don’t know how it is here, to wake 
up at night and suddenly realize that 
you are gone—not in your bed up- 
stairs.” 

“Yes, yes, mother.” He felt how frail 
her body was as it leaned against him. 

She spoke reluctantly. “Danny, you 
woa't be distant to your old mother, 
will you, when you get to St. Paul?” 

“No, no, silly mamma. How could I? 
Mave I ever?” 


“] 


He promised to stay overnight, to‘ 


sleep in the upstairs room which he 
had known as his since memory be- 
GOR. « @ « 

Nell came to tell him that he was 
wanted at the telephone. It was An- 
drew <Andrewson, his colleague, re- 
minding him of a meeting of the Hen- 
nepin Ceunty legislative delegation on 
the day after Christmas. 

As he hung up the receiver there 
was a tightening of his nerves. He 
recalled with satisfaction that he was 
a member of the Legislature, a par- 
ticipant in important affairs. He 
exulted. 

He could not go to bed now. He got 
his hat and coat and drifted out into 
the still street. The skies were blue— 


- distant—gleaming as if illuminated at 








PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 














AMALGAMATED TEMPLE — 
11-27 ARION PLACE 


N. Y. 
{Meeting Rooms and Mase Meetings for 
| Organizations at Moderate Rates 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave.. Brooklyn. 
Large and small hall suitable for all 
at r 





rentals, Stage 3842. 


i 243-247 EAST 84th OT. 
(Labor Temple °**-207 Baer oe 
Workmen's Educational Association. 
Free ry open from 2 to 18 p. m 
(Malls for Meetings, Entertainments end 
Balls. Telephone Lenox 1060. 








“Governor Minturn” 


a million windows. The air was sharp. 
It suggested festivals. He moved 
toward Lake street. Here the crowds 
were thinning. He went on down 
Pillsbury avenue. The houses were 
silent but animate. They ,seemed 
friendly. In bright patches of firelight 
he saw throygh windows  holiy- 
wreathed, brilliant trees and happy 
faces. He went on—pleased with him- 
self—hardly conscious that these 
bright squares of light, the long purple 
shadows on the snow, the joyous Yule 
scenes were anything apart from his 
reverie. As he progressed the houses 
grew larger. There was one larger 
than the rest, set well back on a hill, 
to which at length he came. It was 
surrounded by a wall. The wall chal- 
lenged Dan remotely. He found an 
iron gate at the driveway. It opened 
at his touch. He went up the drive- 
way, curigus. He stopped under a 
tree near the bay window. The room 
he looked into was long and ornate. 
It culminated in a sun-room, where a 
gorgeous Christmas tree glowed. Be- 
fore an open fire sat an old man. Dan 
saw his face. He recognized Senator 
Matt Gaylard. The discovery amused 
Dan. He lingered. In a moment a 
girl came into the room bearing a 
holly wreath. The same girl he had 
seen with Gaylard on election night. 
She was of good height, of great dig- 
nity, of unmistakable beauty, with a 
wealth of reddish hair. She laid the 
holly wreaths down, and Dan saw that 
she held a spray of mistletoe in her 
hand. Glancing toward the old man, 
who drowsed in his chair, she held the 
mistletoe above her own head, and 
smiled faintly]. 
Guiltily, Dan sauntered away. 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 





Bronx Junior Circles 
Elects New Officers 


Junior Yipsel Circle 3, Bronx, is 
making good headway with a mem- 
bership of 40. The following were 
elected officers at a recent election: 
Organizer, Sidney Hertzberg; Vice- 
organizer, Jacob Wasserman; Record- 
ing Secretary, Simon Schwartz; Edu- 
cational Director, Esther Milgram; 
Financial Secretary, William Polah; 
Social Director, Isadore Bassoff; 
Athletic Director, M. Levine. 

It was. decided to train five of the 
more active members to act as chair- 
man of the circle’s meetings, one each 
Friday. Local Bronx committee on 
YPSL affairs strongly endorses this 
idea, which will eventually qualify 
members to act as organizers in the 
new circles which the committee is 
going to build up. Isadore Bassoff 





was elected Fraternal Delegate to the 
Seniors’ executive committee. He 
takes a keen interest in the senior 
circle; the time is approaching when 
Bassoff, reaching the age of 18, will 
take a transfer to the Senior Circle, 
and it is expected that several other 
Juniors will do the same, so as to 
feel “at home” from the start. 











WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 


























won gains after many years 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


moral support. 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 


on the above Union Label. 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 








Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 





The em- 










of struggle. 








ae UNION DIREC 


TOR 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL & 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
a oor CAHILL, President 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
rs, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Witenaby Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
ffice soem daily except Mondays from 9 . to& P.M. 
: Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


Office & Hea 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.¢ 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


OMAS DALTON, age aA CHAS, H, BAUSHER, Bas. Agent 
RY P. EILERT, . Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. yy 

















UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 Third Avcnue, corner Tremont Avenue 
Regular meetings every Monday evening 
Walter Anderson, President Bert Post, Rec. Secretary James Duignaa, Fin. Sec’y 
Victor Sault, Vice-President Joseph Vanderpool, Treas. Chas. Nobis, Business ‘Agent 
Board of Trustees—Jos. Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 


OFFICE: 210 FAST Sth STREET MORRIS SIGMAN. 
hard 9860-1-' 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheisea 2148 
Prestéent 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


“% 


ABRAHAM BAROFY, Secretary-Treaswee? 





hone: Ore 
The Council meets every ist 0 ard 
Wednesday. 
JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Orsanizer. 


s. enemy ih = M, GELLER, 
Organizers. 





OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


OMice 231 East 14th Street : ° 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


Local No. 10, LLG Ww. U. 


DAVID DUBINSKY. Genera) Mauager 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Telephone Lexington 6180 





CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery ist and $r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday 





All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) i 

210 East Sth Street. 


Office: 3 WEST 





The Counci] meets every 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 
The Board of Directors meet every Ist and 3rd Wednesda 
@ GREENBERG. President. 8. 


STRICT COUN 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


NTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ CNION 
i STREET Telephone Chelsen 8148 


LEFROVITS, Manager, 














United Hebrew Trades 


Moet ist and $4 Monday, 8 P. 


M. som 
tive Board, Every ae 13 Noon. 


Offer. 231 £ 


M. ABRAMSON, 
M. GOLDOWSKY, Vice Cheirman 
M. FEINSTONE, Seecretary-Treasurer 





Bronx—E. 187th 


pa Onien Local 46, I. L. G. W. U. 


MEETING: 
& & 


VATORE NINFO, 


ltalian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Lexington 4540 


Executive Boaré meets every “Thursday st 7:30 P. M 
8 


SECTION 
Downtown—231 E 14th St. ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M 
8. Boulevard ist & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. 
Harlem—i714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 12 A. 
B’klyn—105 Montrose og tenn City—76 Montgomery 
Manager- 





HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. CO, & BW. of N. A. 











UNITED BEOTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No, 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, eee Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
Regular meetings every Monday Be 4 
DNEY PEARCE HENRY COOK, 


Office: 
except Thursday. 
HA 


JOHN LKETT, 
resident Rec. Secretary Treasurer 
FRANK mores JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDELL, 
View President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS | 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED wae Se IY OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
B. A 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth  riatiasd 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., Presiden 

Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Ed. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y Lad 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, Sr., yc 

Recording Secretary Trea 


Benson 
rk 


asurer Business Agents 

















UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF. 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 


Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 
Regular meetings every Friday at Pr. Wt. 


JOHN A. HANNA, Pri 


esident eee. Rec, Sec’y, 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. 


5. 3. ean ten, Vice-President. 
Bus. 


ORD 
Sec'y. CHAS. BARR, Treasufer. Fir 


4. © 
wituiaM Agent. 


Phone: 
Se 8839 | 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ |. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS 


United Neckwear 


LOCAL 


175 EB. Bway. Orcharé 5258 
Meet every ist & 3rd Tuesday UNION, Local 6, L. L. G. W. UL __ 15tb St. 
AL. GRABAL, President Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th joing Executiv 
L, KOEN, 8. JACOBI day night at 
’ beey. Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E, 16ist St. Loci FELDHEI 
Melrose 7690 GOTTES 
CARL GRABHER, President. a &, BER 
WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 


Makers’ Union 


11016, A. F. ef L. 
Pink bee pre 82 


7:30 So oelocke ip the ode. 
ESMAN, Seer “Treas, 


vis FUCHS. Bus’ A Bus, Agent. 








TNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 
Beccutive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
ght in the Office of the Union 
z L. FREEDMAN, President 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIBSEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 





Rist Street. 





Italian Dressmakers’ WwW Ri ITE 


Onion, Local 89, 1. L. G. W. 0. 


Aemores with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union. 

Meets Every fuesday at the (ffice.8 West 
Telephone 7748—Watkins. 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 


Executive Board 117 Second 





A, SNYDER, 
Manager 


GOODS 


WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of L L. G. W. U. 


Avenue 


TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


MOLLY oat —— ~ 





Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East ta Street 

Sam Harris, N. Ullma: 
President. Rec. Sec'y. 
Murray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec’'y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agent. 





SYDNEY GILLMAN, Gen, President 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-8-4-5 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA! 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Swite 701-738) 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. See’y-Trens.) 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





11-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, 


Gen. Mer. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD! 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 1600-1-8-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Preas. 








Jomt Executive Committee 





! 

















COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, I. H. ©. & C. L. of A. 
Office//12 St. Marks Place 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, closed all day 
DRY DOCK 6062 
Meetings every First and Third Wednesday 


ORAN, 
era ABTLAN 
tery 


JAMES MO) President 
sam. HUNT PETER FINNERAN JOHN MORAN 
jco-Pres. Ree. Secretary 


. Agent 

















PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


on, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem ome, 


day Evening. The Eeocative | a M 
Evening Evening et TRE CABO LAB B TRMPLE 243 EAST 84TH & : Kew Sw york Hy. 
CHARI 3. JOLLERAN, President ané Bus: 
4. J. O’CONNE mLT Vice-Pres. | -- 4 Secs: 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, Fin. Sec’y. JOHN LEAVY OHN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Eee. JOSEPH LemMO 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators ef America, 
District Council Ne. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated ey Bd Federation of Laber ané 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6689 


A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 


44 Enst 12th Street. 


MARTIN SIGEL, 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union) 


Stuyvesant 5566. 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 21@ East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office 


PHILIP OBLOFSKY, Manager. 


Secy.-Treas. 





Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 





»F GREATER 











See That Your Milk Man Wears 


N. 
OFFICE: 176 EAST BROADWAY. 
Board Meets Every Tuesday Hvening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 


MOBSIS BLUMENEKICH. Manager. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS. 


¥. 


HYMAN NOVODVOR, 


‘or antag SS 


ORCHARD . 6Y 


Sec'y-Treasurer, 





the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union | 


Local 564, L B, of T. 


Office of Gr. N. ¥., Lee 
565 Hadaon St., Clty OMce: 2 RR My 
Executive 


Local i meets |) 

on 3rd Thursday |} 

of the month at WM PESROFF, 
ASTORIA HALL | Recording Sec’y 


at 


Children’s Jacket Makers 


Board meets every Friday 
sPM 

BOYARSKY. Chairman 
MORRI} WEINBERG 


Local 161, A. G 


Office: 3 Delancey St. 


Seo. A., a.C.W A. 


Be Dryaock 8387 


Financial Sec’y ANTHONY ¥. 


{Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Ww. aA 
Drydock 3809, 


Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 P. M. 


IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 
KENNETH F. WARD, Serretary: 
FROISE, Bus. 


Asem. 





62 East 4th St. 
Executive Boare 
6 on the 3nd and 

huredays at the 
FORWALD BUILDING. - Eat 
roadwa ay. 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. & a Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 





OF GRE! ayes «I NEW 




















Office: Telephone 
@2 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street, 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 6, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 














Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON H. ROUSE 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers,24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every $rd Sunday of Every Month et 


SHIELD’S HALL, §7 SMITH 8T., BROUKLYN Organiser 








Children’s Jacket Makers 


A 
Office: 355 Bushwick Ave. Pulaski 3120 
Exec. Bd. meets overy Friday at & ¢ 


Pp ) 
zous. eecat 10, ressers 
ection 

eo Executive Board Meets 
t 








Union 


Local 3, 4. ©, W. A, 


Every Thursday) 


at the — Rg oes 7 








Office: 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 


Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 





Charles McDonnell, E. &. Caivert. 
President, Seo'y-Repre, 


N. Y. Wood Carvers 





CHARLES KLEIN 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


GENERAL OFFICE; 


MAN, C halrman, 


Telephone Plaza—4100-5416, PHILIP ZAUSNER, & Reg meetings every Wednesday, 8 > m 11-27 Ari _~ N. ¥. 
dg. Bereowiliz, Sam’! Berger, LOUIS CANT . Chairman 
ra . , Chairman Rec. Sec'y. B. TAYLOR, LEON BECK, 
Structural Iron Workers | ®ep.. 3. icioholy Bie Sec'y pin woe) 
* Bus. Agent Fin, Sec’y. is ” ss 
PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 CIO, Loa 61 Rr — . 
o. Telephone NEW YORK JOINT. ‘BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


Phone Chelsea 3064. 


CH ARL ES GO! GOL DMA AN, Secretary-Treasurer. 








and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings ist and 8r4 Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet ind & 4th Friday 
243 East 84TH Stapet, New Yorx Crrv 


Frank Walter, H. ee 1 OF GREATEK NEW YORK 
President Secretary sadquarters, 3 St. Mark's P Ph 
A. Pugglotie, Wm. Deitcibaat, 2 oF at iecgate Mace Whaaael s P.M 
Vice Pres. Secretary Executive Board Me i P. 
8. Volz, Avgust ‘Schremot, AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAI SAM SCHNA 
Treasurer ness Agent President Ma ir 
| Organizers: GEORGE E. POWER Delegate 








PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


one Orchard 1200 


FLORENCE GELLER, 


Fin. Sec’y, 
JOSEPH DIMINO. 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


ters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 





JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Aveuue, Long isiana City, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at P.M 

Nd. A. DAVIS, 
WILLIAM PIPOTA Financial Sec 


retary. 
WILLIAM MEHR ding Secretary. 
and GEORGE FLANAGAN. Vg te hy es 








Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open “vege Ay de 








47th Street Phone Fit 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown (Office: 649 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 


roy 1696 


JOHN W. SMITH, ED GAA, Uptown Office: 30 W est 
Pp vEED Secretary Executive Board meets every Tuesday eveuing 

M. McDONALD, G. F. BREHEN, BYMAN LEDERMAN, J. MULES a Fcpesag nee. Treasure 
President Ree, Secretary n xec. oard. ecretar re 

bane ORGANIZERS: NATHAN SPECT oR. * i GOLDBERG, ri GOODMA) 





Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 





MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
WAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350. 














Labor organizations can obtain 


ED GRIEF, President. 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT | 
OF NEW YORK CITY | 


A Go-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal }| 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They } 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 


membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New Y ork. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 

at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th Street, New York. 

ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 

ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 468, of NEW YOR CITY 


Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harl yy 
psageter postings every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 East "Edth 
JOHN W iH, lee Pr 


HEW J. MORAN, President, v 
RED DEIGAN, General- Secretary. eat HOPEINS. Geovetany. 


Business Agent 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW, 

















U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW 
Office: 19 Fourth Avenne. ) a. terling 0738. 
Begular Meeting every Monday evening, at 182 Clermont Avenue, Br lo 
Execntive Board meets every Friday evening, at the Office. 
Office oper from 9 A, M. 6 P. 
LEs L. P 


THOMAS F. OATES, ETERSO 
Secretary- icles. 


President. 








full information regarding cost ef || 














Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: eg BLDG., 205 WEST 14th ST. Phone: WAT kins 7764 
Regular Meetings Every Second? and Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTUN HALL, 19 8T. MARK'S PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTRO. President 
4& @. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn Frank Schel, 
Pin. Bee’ Ree, Bee’y 


Pat’: Ganlon, 
Vice Treas, 








\RTURO GIDYANMITET. Gopeaal Soereepey 





Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethic 
unloniem and helping all recognised labor unions in all their industrial and educational 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity. 

For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Call anne 5852 


14th St.. N. 


ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


cs of labor 


LROXARDO FRIGINA. cape 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
Office and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place, N 
Regyler ee ree Every First and Third Friday at & 


Bxecutive Be ery Tuesday at § P. M. Phone Orchard 2768 
. ROSEN D. MACY Mu. SON 
%2 ent Vice Pina . ee 
gv. Uy "AM. PEI ER Ls 
Rec. S@-'y Treamrrer Lal 





Patronize Union Laundries! Geadavarters: 621 
| 
! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Meadquarters, 219 Sackman 
St., Brooklyn 


Local 243—E 





Phone Dickens 1144 
| 
M. Brodie, } 


Pres 


4LDO CURBSI, Manager. 
Joint Board meets every Second an 
Boerd of Directors meet e 


BROADWAY (Room 523). 
H. Leoear-rsese-seians 
‘ Mond 
and Th d 
every Tuesday. 





ay 


Monday. 





ery F 
xecutive Board meets 





Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
Toca) 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings are Held in the Office of the Union. 


N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Phone Spring 2256-2258 


Secretary-Treasurer, 








Treas 
Sec'v 
Bus Rep. 


I. Burstein, 
Philip Bitz. 


Union Drivers 
s. Rosearweig, 


Wear This But This Button 


PAINTERS’ UNION 


130 East 25th 6. 


Waterproof Garment 
Union, Local 20, 1 L.G. W.U, 


Executive Board meets every Monday | 


wean | FUR DRESSERS” UNON 


| Local 2, (nternat’] Fur Workers’ Union, 

Office and ee uarters, $49 Willoughby 
Madison Square 1934 Ave. 5 , Pul bee 4 
Regular Meetings, lst and 3rd Mondays, 
































| 
LOCAL 008 M. REISS, President. 
Office and Syesogertoce: © ae Etehs. | at? P. M. } 8. FINE. Vice-President. 
. Tel. Regént | F. FRIEDMAN, Ree 
Regular Meetings Every weacey Sveates BD. GINGOLD, & WEINGART > . 
David Callanan, | Manager. Sec’y-Treas. | = a Spl: a. seg. 2 
— Rec Secret ary | : ALNIKO 
Peter Gol . J. Connell, = siti tetas tata 
ViewPresident ‘Pi. Sree. SEF THAT YOUR ENGI¥ WEARS 
. ; R FLOOR WORKER THIS BUTTON! 
German Painters’ Union | Eevevocars rc aS | 3 3 
ce an Jeadquarters, $49 Willoughby | . , 
LOCAL 499. BEOTHERHOOD OF PAINT- | oy es ive. r. % a agg $2 a6. | Engineers sé 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS Weanssiat, Mesentice tease thats Meets overs vrigen, op S 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g Every Second and Fourth Thuraday oo reckive 
at the Labor Temple, 243 Bast 84th St FRANK BARROSI, JAMES CARUSO, 3344. Office houra 8 
BRUNO WAGNFR 4~ a Preavdent Secretary 19 aA M and ¢ @& 
CHAS. KOENIG. Ree. 7. | M.. Room 14 
ensannnmnene F. BAUSCHER. Fin. See, 
’ — ™ ae ee * 
i INTERNATIONAL 
‘BctMahtoh tubs. | FUR WORKERS 
Office and Head ters 17 Bonk &, F Y. 
PHONE — 1874 | OF TRE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
, ow meetings eters Wednergss, et 7 P.M Atiliated with the America> Pederation Laber 
LDBERG RI on 9 Jackeen Ave., Long Istand OCtty, ¥. ¥. Ta. Mevters Poet 
mec 9° MAIR AN. Ge : 
Shar we “ 1 Ser _ . 
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Symbols Walk 
The Stage 








‘Who does such splendid work wn “] 





drama at the Playhouse. 


Miles Out,”” Anthony McGuire's melo- 


edge of slumland is certainly an occa- 
for the success of the Abbey has given 


Europe. 
It was not the forerunner, writes the 
Dublin correspondent of the “Christian 
Science Monitor,” Miss Horniman, who 
bought and subsidized the Abbey The- 
atre in 1904, had a repertory playhouse 
in Manchester before the little group 
of Irish intellectudls came on the 
2| scene. She saw this brave little body 
of amateurs in London. That was in 
1903; but a beginning had been made 
in 1898 by the Irish Literary Theatre 





Gustav Blum Sets Us on “Th 
Beaten Track” at the Frolic 
Theatre 


HE eternal conflict of 
death is the central idea out o 


the drama of “The Beaten 
which Gustav Blum gives earnest pre 
gentation at the Frolic Theatre. 
$s ever reaching out to its own con 


tinuance; death is ever waiting, pa- 
is 


This conflict 
characters that 
in 


tient, insatiable. 
worked out through 
while they are particularized 


Evans 
the eterna 


pure symbols; Dafydd 
gravedigger representing 
patience of death, 
Mrs. Powell the eternal longing of life 


Dr. Hughes the eternal struggle of the 
younger 
generation the conflict is complicated 
by another impulse; Myanwy Rees is 
the young woman in whom there burns 


life-force to persist. In the 


the need for a home and children; 
against her there is pitted Vaughan 
Morgan, summoning forth for a‘ven- 
ture and pioneer work in distant 
lands; these two ferces tug at the un- 

ci nature of the average man, 
eD: nted by “owen Powell—for the 
average man yields to the commands 
of the life force syd domesticity. 

This struggle has considerable prom- 
ise and a first act that sets anticipa- 
tion keen, but, despite the attempted 
comic relief of Mrs. Rees the char- 
acters are too little human and too 
greatly symbol; they become walking 
lectures on their individual parts. The 
production, aiming perhops at stress- 
fing the symbolic nature of the play, 
geemed to add io this effect; even the 
ainging off-stage grows into its ap- 
pointed portion, representing the in- 
evitable human chorus, of jey or grief 
as the case may be, but equally loud 
and equally omnipresent. The theme 
of Mr. Francis deserves a better play. 
Also, the earnestness of the players 
should have produced better acting, 
either more wholly naturalistic or more 
avowedly artificial as symbol. Yet the 
evening had moments, such as that 
of the grandson’s coming, when few in 
the audience were dry-eyed, and the} 
idea it embodies must start self-ex- 
amination and speculation as to how 
we shall face Dafydd Evans when time 
comes for him to prepare our final 
resting place. iF. & 


Evreinof'’s “The Chief Thing” 
Next Theatre Guild Production 





life and 


which J. O. Francis has evolved 
Track,” 


Life 


the 


countryside of Wales, are nonetheless 
the 


the octogenarian 


group, of which W. B. Yeats, Lady 
Gregory and Edward Martyn were the 
prime movers. 
The first public performance was 
given on May 8, 1899, when they took 
the Antient Concert Rooms and pre- 
sented Mr. Yeats’ “The Countess Cath- 
jl leen” and Mr. Martyn’'s “The Heather 
Field.” Subsequently, English profes- 
sionals, including Dame May Whitty, 
and the Benson Company produced 
other Irish plays, but it was thought 
that it would be well to have the works 
f | of Irish dramatists interpreted by 
Irish actors and actresses so that the 
Irish atmosphere of the plays would 
not suffer. Then the Brothers Fay, 
William and Frank, became interested 
and got together a company of ama- 
teurs who played in some of the 
smaller halls in Dublin, and subse- 
*| quently made a London visit which 
brought Miss Horniman into the pic- 
ture. 

The Abbey was opened on December 
1! 27, 1904, with “On Balle’s Strand” and 
“Kathleen ni Houlihan,” by Yeats, and 
’, “Spreading the News,” by Lady Greg- 
ory. Of the players on that first night, 
Miss Allgood and Mr. Wright are still 
members of the Abbey Company. It 
was difficult to obtain an audience in 
those early days, and Lady Gregory 
has given a picture of the troubles with 
which they were faced. She says: 
“Often have I gone out by the stage 
door when the curtain was up and 
come round into the auditorium by 
the front hall, hoping that in the dim- 
ness { might pass for a new arrival, 
and so encourage the few scattered 
people in the stalls.” 

In 1905 the name Abbey was first 
officially attached to the company, and 
the society was from that time for- 
ward styled National Theatre Society, 
Ltd. The following year was a famous 
one at the Abbey; for there were pro- 
duced no fewer than five new plays, 
including “The Eloquent Dempsey,” by 


























sion for a, retrospect of Irish drama, 


an impetus to the small art theatres of 


list 
produced at the Abbey, and a facsimile 


Its Twenty-first Birthday 


E Abbey Theatre has come of 
age. The twenty-first anniver- 


sary of the little theatre on the 


to the theatre what may be described 
as the popular “clientele.” 
The production of Synge's “The 
Playboy of the Western World” on 
the last Saturday in January, 1907, 
began a battle of a week, with free 
fights. Every night the police were 
in, but the play went its advertised 
run. Lady Gregory writes: “It was a 
definite fight for freedom from mob 
censorship.” Today the “Playboy” is 
one of the most popular plays that the 
management puts on. The Abbey con- 
tinued on its hard way, producing 
many new plays to houses generally 
thin, indeed. In October, 1908, there 
was produced “The Clancy Name,” by 
Lenox Robinson, who was led to play- 
wrighting by seeing a performance of 
the Abbey company in Cork, In Rob- 
inson, the Abbey found one who, for 
17 years, has, as playwright, manager 
and producer, been a tower of strength 
to the theatre. St. John Ervine, now 
an established playwright in London, 
filled the position of manager for a 
short time. 
What was probably the Abbeys 
biggest fight for existence came in 
1909, with the proposed produ:tion of 
George Bernard Shaw's “The Shew- 
ing-Up of Blanco Posnet.” The au- 
thorities of Dublin Castle objected to 
the play because it bad been banned 
by the English censor. 
Despite official objections, however, 
“Blanco” was played on Aug. 25 as 
announced. There were no peotests 
on any side. This comedy, though still 
forbidden in England, is still played in 





For several years past one of the 
most faithful of Abbey patrons has 
been Ernest Blythe, the Free State 
Minister for Finance. In his this 
year's budget he provided for £800 
as a subsidy, and the hope is that this 
will be continued. He was amazed 
at the small sums paid as salaries to 
the Abbey players. 

At the celebration of the twenty- 
first anniversary of the opening of the 


Abbey, the theatre was filled with 
persons well known in the intellec- 
tual and artistic life of Dublin, and 


theatre-goers who for years had gone 
to the Abbey for love of drama and 
of acting. Lady Gregory received an 
ovation when she came on the stage 
to make a short speech. 

Three favorite one-act plays were 
selected for the celebration, “The 
Hour Glass” (Yeats), “The Shadow of 
the Glen” (Synge), and “Hyacinth 
Halvey” (Lady Gregory). In the first 


of those appeared Frank Fay and 


of a man. 
comedy occurs when Charley sits down 


house, after being buffeted about men- 
tally by the other boarders and goes 
back over his life to his boyhood in 
search 
of his youth. 
recovers his character and wins the 
girl in the boarding house whom he 
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In the Theatre Guild production of 
“Goat “Song.” Werfel’s interesting 
drama at the Guild theatre begins its 
final fortnight on Monday. 


‘The Wisdom Tooth’ 
Is Fantastic Comedy 











Mare Connelly’s Play Should 
Appeal to the /ntelligent 
T heatregoer 


—— oe 


“7's WISDOM TOOTH,” a fan- 


tastic comedy in three acts, 
by Marc Connelly, staged by 
Winchel Smith and produced by John 
Golden, at the Little Theatre last week, 
can be recommended as a worth-while 
play. 
“The Wisdom Tooth” is a story of 
a senior clerk’s struggle to find him- 
self. Charley Bemis, besides being a 
white-collared cog in the wheel, out- 
wardly displays all the earmarks of a 
“boob.” Although Charley does his 
work well at the office, saves money 
and plods along honestly and faith- 
fully, in reality on the surface he ap- 
pears to be just) another carbon copy 
The fantastic part of the 


before the fireplace at the boarding 


of the courage characteristic 
In the end, of course, he 


MARY PHILLIPS 








Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Seturday 


NOW, AS ALWAYS, THE WORLD’S 
MOST FAMOUS REVUE 

















with 


Walter Woolf, Phil Baker 





and 


18 Gertrude Hoffmann Girls 


ee DRA’ <A nica, | + THEATRES -- 
Abbey Theatre Celebrates | WINTER GARDEN "ru9~ {il SHUBERT Z'ga7%2., 40, ex ||| 49TH ST. shi oti Bot 


of Broadway. 


“Surprisingly refreshing.’ —Times 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday ; 








THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 











MUSICAL 


VERSION 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” | 


oF 





Symphony 


Cast 1 
ft Orch. of 60 


of 300 =| {Chorus of 125 











You'll Laugh and Learn! 


Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 











| Singing | 








WINTER GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
Always the Best Sunday Entertainment 
in Town 
Stars from the LEADING BROADWAY 
MUSICAL SUCCESSES and OTHER 
HEADLINE ACTS 
JACK ROSE, Master of Ceremonies 











CENTURY THEATRE, 62d St. and 
Central P’k W. Evs. 8:30 

Mats. Wednesday and Saturday | 
(Direction LEE and J. J. SHUBERT) | 


The Most Gtorlons Wuslent Play of Our 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 











GOAT SONG 


By FRANZ WERFEL 


With This Brilliant Cast 
LYNN FONTANNE BLANCHE YURKA 
GEORGE GAUL DWIGHT FRYE HELEN WESTLEY 
FRANK REICHER EDWARD G. ROBINSON HERSERT YOST 
ALBERT BRUNING, WILLIAM INGERSOLL AND OTHERS 


GUILD THEATRE, 52d’St., W. of Bway 


EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS, THURSDAY ‘ind SATURDAY, 2:30 


ALFRED LUNT 

















HOWARD MARSH 








and OLGA COOK , 
Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Symphony Orchestra of 40 
Singing Chorus of 100 
SECOND YEAR IN NEW YORK 
FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES! 
2,000 Seats at $3.00. First Balcony, 
$2.50, $2.00 and $1.00. Wednesday Mat- 
inee, Best Seats, $2.50; Fri. & Sat. Mats., 

Best Seats, $3, = 

















THE PARISIAN COMEDY 
SENSATION! 


eA 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 


WEAK 


RALPH MORGAN 


Ibsen's ““Hedda Gabler,” the 
brilliant Actors’ Theatre pro- 
duction at Comedy Theatre, W. 
4]st St. Evs. 8:30. Matinces 
Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30. 


Cast includes Emily Stevens, 























“IT SWINGS ALONG AT A TERRIFIC 
CLIP." —Evening Post. 



































Adolphus Wright, who were in the 


cast of the first play ever seen on the 
Abbey stage. 


The souvenir program contained a) 
of the 216 plays by 86 authors 








William Boyle, a comedy which ss ead 


of the first program. 








The Coburns Plan Special 
Shakespearean Matinees 


——~-—_——. 





| Vaudeville Theatres 








Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, now starring 
in “The Right Age to Marry” at the 
49th Street Theatre are preparif a 
series of special matinees to run on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, of infrequently i 
given Shakespearean plays. The first 


two will be “Twelfth Night” and 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Mr. Co- t 
burn will play Sir Toby Belch and v 
Falstaff, while Mrs. Coburn will enact 


Mistress Page. The other 
will be played by members } 


Viola and 
characters 














The Theatre Guild’s next produc- 
tion will be “The Chief Thing,” by 
Nicholas Evreinoff. The translation | 
fe by Herman Bernstein. The Thea- | 
tre Guild has long wanted to do this 
play and the fact that Evreinoff is 
now in this country, brought over by | 
the American Operatic and Allied | 
Arts Foundation, inspired its imme- 
diate production. Nicholas Evreinoft 


ranks with Meyerhold and Stanislav- 
sky as chief of the creative minds in 
the Russian “The Chief | 
Thing” had its premiere in Petrograd | 
in 1921; opened Pirandello'’s new thea- 
tre in Italy last spring and has spread 
throughout Europe. 

“Goat Song” is now in its final two 
weeks at the Guild theatre 


theatre. 


of “The Right Age to Marry” com- Dances” assisted by Virginia Mae. 
asses de The Four Foys call themsetves 
“Chips of the Old Block.” belonzing 
“ ” as they do to that famous Eddie Foy. 
Great God Brown Benefit The other acts inec:ude Chain & Bron- | 
For Rand School, March 9th| son; Paul Jacobson, ard Boyle &| 
| Della. 


———@¢———— 


A benefit performance of Eugene | PALACE 


| O'Neill's 


sensational new play, “The 


Great God Brown,” to heip further the | the Opera;” Lewell Sherman in a one~ 


work of the Rand School of Socialla 
Science is to be given Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 9, at the Garrick Thea- 


tre. 


auspices of the Women's Committee 


of the Rand School which has secured | and McDonald; 
Belladonna, 
her trained tropical birds. 


house for the evening of 
March 9. Tickets, tax free, may be 
obtained at the School, 7 East 15th 
Street, and at the theatre box office. 


the entire 





The new “Garrick Gaieties” will go 
into rehearsal the Ist of April, and 
open about the ist of May. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 





MONDAY 


“SQUARE CROOKS,” a comedy by 


night at Daly's Sixty-third Street 
Annie 


sell Mack, 
Keedwell. 


Dorothy Appleby, 


“STILL WATERS.” a comedy by Auguetus Thomas, 
Henry Miller Theatre Monday night 


TUESDAY 
“THE MASQUE OF VENICE,” a co 








la 








James J. Judge, will open Monday 
t Theatre. The cast includes Rus- 
Mack Berlein and Norval 





fo 
will the 


open at 


medy by George Dunning Gribble, 








MOSS’ BROADWAY 


The vaudeville acts at B. S. Mos3’ 
Broadway Theatre, beginning Mon- 
day, will be headed by George Whit- 


Foys. 


ng and Sadie Burt, and The Four 
“The Vanishing American” will be 
he screen feature. Richard Dix, Lois 
Vilson, Noah Beery and Malcolm Mc- 


Gives 


BIJOU THEA., 45th St., W. of B’y. 
Evenings, 8:39. 
Wednesday, 
3 MATINEES o.tio and Bat. 


The Dramatic Sensation! 


The NEW Century ae ° ° 
CASINO @ PAR Theatre Patricia Collinge, Louis Cal- WOMAN 
nilding 
62nd and Central Park West. Smoking hern, Frank Conroy, Dudley | 
Phone Columbus 8800. Evs. 8:25. | Permitted Digges Hilda Helstrom and FRANK MORGAN 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 4 
"HE ; 
The Eerue All New York Is Talking About! Helen Van Hoose. RITZ x von ys 30, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
West 48% St. 










Mats.JOm'W ¢ Sat. 
Successful 




















FLORENCE 


MARY and NASH 














By RACHEL CROTHERS 


with ROBERT WARWICK 





THEATRE, 44th St., 
Matinees Thursday 


West of Broadwas 
and Saturday a 


BROADHURST 


A. H. WOODS Presents | 
i] 
THE BIGGEST DRAMATIC HIT IN NEW YORK 
| By Michael Arlen. Staged by Guthrie McClintic, with 
| KATHARINE CORNELL, MARGALO GILLMORE and 
LESLIE HOWARD 



































an excellent performance in 


Gregor play the leading roles. 


“Lawful Larceny” with Nell Carring- 
ton and Hope Sutherland; Long Tack 
Sam; 

The benefit is being run under the | College 
Brown and Whitaker; 


Houdini Opens at the 


and necromancer, 


one week. 
entertainment consisting of what he 
calls “three shows in one,” magic, illu- 
sions, escapes and fraud medium ex- 
pose. His supporting company is a 


George Whiting 2::d Sadie Burt, wiil 


ye seen ir “Several Song Scenes and 


Willie and Eugene Howard in “After 


et version of Samuel Shipman’s 


Mel Klee; 
Maids 


“The Ingenues,” 18 
with Helen Dobbin; 
Diehl! Sisters 
Brenck and 
Naymon and 


Ernest 
and Mabel 





Bronx Opera House Monday 


ee 
Houdini, the world famous magician 
will come to the 
ronx Opera House Monday Night for 
Houdini is presenting an 


Marc Connellv’s latest comedy, “‘The 
Wisdom Tooth,” at the Little theatre. 


has adored but not impressed by his 
genera] lack of expressing character. 
No doubt Mr. Connelly was inspired 











nd YEAR in NEW YORK 


The Comedy Knockout 














to write this history by the success 
of his “Beggar on Horseback” and the 
vogue that fantastic comedy achieved. 
The two plays, however, have few 
points of similarity except that if one} 
enjoyed the peculiar flavor of the for- | 


by James Gleason & Richa d Taber 
crime Central Theatre “3.5. ¢ 8°" 


at the Evgs. 8:15, | 








Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 








mer play he should undoubtedly also 





like the quieter tone of the new bizarre 
comedy. 
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A long cast of characters in the 
course of seven scenes tell the story. 
The chief role is excellently acted by 
Thomas Mitchell, so excellently, in 
fact, that his performance stands out 
as one of the individual pieces of out- 
standing work of the season. 

The other roles are likewise well 
played. Mary Philips as the heroine, | § 
Sally Field, and Kate Mayhew as Mrs. | 4 
Poole, the landlady, give well rounded 
performances and their efforts are 
aided and backed by the way in which 
the other roles are convincingly por- 
trayed. a 
It is not to be gathered that “The 
Wisdom Tooth” has not its dull min- 
utes and is technically perfect, but it 
has a fresh and clear note and one 
that should appeal to the person who 


e 








rge one. 
“The Kiss in the Taxi,” with Arthur 


| Byron and Janet Beecher, will be the} 


Uowing attraction. i 





|“*Blosson Time” Coming to 


Jolson’s Theatre March 8| 











an Englishman, will be presented by Brock Pemberton, Dwight e , 
Deere Wiman and William A. Brady, Jr., at the Mansfield Theatre ‘ 
Tuesday night. The cast includes A ld Daly, Kenneth McKenna, The Shuberts’ production of “Blossom 
Antoinette Perry, Selena Royle, Wilfrid Seagram, Osgood Perkins, Time.” t} oneretts hic o } d 
Elizabeth Taylor and Nere B ] : z| rime, the operetta Me hich has pl ss J 
. $ | several engagements here since its first 
WEDNESDAY ?)} presentation in 1921, will be brou t 
“NIRVANA,” John Howard Lawson's new play, opens at the Greenwich z back to Jolsen’s Theatre on Monday 
Village Theatre Wednesday r t, presented by Rol Peel N Sed — hs ‘ , 
The cast include Earle La e. { ne ilbur. J tte Crosh: t| night ,March 8. The company, whic! 
Fdith Shayne. Mare R Elise Ra at Ald h Rowke1 >) has just concluded a Chic: » engage- 
AE silly J J 1, Ludmi Tereiska and Murray > ment, will include Knight MacGregor | 
+ Beulah Berson, Pairick J. Kelly and 
Leets Cordes, j . { 


The American version af “The 


likes something else than an evening 


of the same old thing in the theatre. 
ti 





Broadway Briefs 


The Shuberts will celebrate the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the Winter Gar- 
len next month with a gala perform- 
ance of “Artists and Models” and the 
’ppearance of numerous stars of the 

inter Garden alumni. 


} 
n 





The next Frohman production will b 
he Du of Elba,” a satiric com- 
ly by Rudolf Lothar. Francine Lar- 


1eSss 





more will be starred in the leadine 
rle Rehearsals will hewin next week 
nder t Cukor. } << 


Hopwood. 
Napoleon’s exile at Elba. 


is all set at the Sam H. Harris The- 
atre, Jed Harris 


us earlier 


Duch- }being in preperation for am earky March | Fu: 


ss of Elba” has been made by Avery 
The story revolves around 


lo a new play titled “The Mountain 
| Top” Europe 


HOUDINI 


when he returned from 








Now that “Love ’Em and Leave ’"Em” 

is getting ready to 
This will be “Vicky,” 
Alice Duer Miller. 


tage his next. 
comedy by 





Lucille Watson will be the Mrs. 























| recently. It will be produced by Hor- 
ace Liveright next 


“ason 


“The Emperor Jones Which was to 
at the 


s week, will 


have ended its engagement 


Provincetown Playhouse thi 





be c 


of 


ntinued. The announced revival 
| Eust Lynee” has been deferred. 








alion and Galatea.” 
_—_—_— a 
Love's 


Comed 


play: 


of Hendrik T 


iS alnuunceu 3 r 


opening at 


tre here, 


Alving and Jose Ruben the Oswald in “The Rubicon,” which Henry Baron 
the forthcoming production of Ibsen's | produced several seasons ago, will be 
rama “Ghosts,” which the Actors’ | revived in a few weeks at special mati- 
Theatre will offer in the near future. nees at the Ritz Theatre. Estelle Win- 
Dudley Digges will stage it wood will play her original role. 
Michael Srtange (Mrs. John Rarry- Milton Aborn, who staged the 
more) will make her first New York “Mikado” last spring, is preparing a 
stage appearance in the next produc- | revival of De Koven’s “Robin Hood” 
on of The Stagers, which will open | gia production with an all-star 
at the Princess Theatre on March 15.! tia 
Miss Strange will have a role in! cg 
Strindberg’s “Easter.” On the same/ | Lew Fields will re-enter the field of 
program will be Joseph Conrad's one- musical comedy produ with “The 
act play, “One Day More Girl Friend” as his first offering. The 
has cast will be headed by Sam White and 
The senior students of the American The noted “Man of Magic,” will play a a =e = as ooo 
\cademy of Dramatic Arts will present!a@ relurn visit to the Bronx Opera ae - ino . ergy mange 
is Friday afternoon at the Lyceun Stee . ee eae eens SIRS, GUENNNR. ES 
- wi > ee ene | House beginning Monday evening. “Dearest Enemy.” 
heatre Susan Glaspell’s “Trifles” and 
S. Gilbert’s classical comedy, “Pyg- na 
Robinson Newbold and Virginia King 





the 66 Fifth Avenue The- 





have been added by the Messrs. Dowle 

ing, Anhalt and Bachelder for impore 

—— nt roles in the operetta, “Cherry 

it Mi r ror of “The! Blossome.” The show is ai the Audie 
»' beought back iho script) tomum in Faltimore this week, 
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- THEATRES -: DRAMA | 
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¥ A. H. WOODS Presents <i = 
i<- ARNOLD DALY r 
public will day ==" i 
support/it as ‘ : - = | ent- ay service: Huge bundles of let- | locals should proceed to make nomina-|ning, March 4, at 204 East Broadway. ~ 
long as ‘Rain’ National ters, with general praise, long lists of|tions for the November elections; a| The 3d, 5th and 10th A. D. Monday~ 
if not longer.” IN subscribers and bundle orders arriving | great effort should be made to have a |evening, March 8, at the People How 
—Walter THE SHANGHAI GESTURE | _s | With every mail delivery, please the} full ticket; 4, The branches should im- | East 15th street. 
~ a Socialists, of course, but don’t satisfy | medi i i 
Eve. Graphic | Bu Vv. . ae Tie se, s ) iately make nominations for two 2 
Pp i z ila } Eugene \ Debs has left Chicago for] them. They are bent on a big plot. del isch ass The 6th, 8th and 12th A. D., Friday, 
By JOHN COLTON. Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC his home in Terre Haute. A confer-| «The enterprise j oie elegates to the national convention; | February 26, at 137 Avenue B. There 
THEATRE, 45th St. and Sth Ave. Evenings, 8:30. C i ; ; 1e enterprise in general is to ad-/| 5, every branch should see that its | wi : uestion “ 
MARTIN BEC Matinees. Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. ence of the office staff and the staff of dress the American people on the most ember i ‘ will be a Genetee question “Shall 
| the American Appeal was held, and] ; . St} members are subscribed 100 per cent/the Socialist Party Favor the Entrance 
hefnta: navihe D ; . ‘“| important immediate and _ pressing; to The New Leader. ayer gt : 
ore leaving Debs issued a statement | problem now before the country with a Bergen County of the U. &. in he Saneue of ae 
| regarding the inc ire j Z ? e j "f i y 
Vegas we reasing circulation of/ sane, practical and scientific contribu- A meetin f the B | The Upper Westside, Wednestep 
| the American. Appeal and the growing sat UNS --¢ e Bergen County | evening, at 360 West 125th street. A 
THUR HORNBLOW : sattvlites of dua’ Maiient tion to the nation’s thought for the} Committee will be held this Sunday, | ; , z ; 

3 AR Z e National Office. | practical guidance in pa eh be ay Ps fs ; >| good speaker will address the meeting. 
says in The | Theatre Mage- “Those who think the Socialist Party | tical politi 4 bg ont-day prac- | Feb. 28, at 2 p, m. at the meeting room | The Yorkville Branch (14-15-16 A 
es . is ite 3 c ics and social service. in the Berth # 

E | is slumbering ” ie : ertha Hose Company, No. 2, | 
sell « of beauty and enchant , 5 nape 5 a ye mistaken,” he} “The Liquor Traffic Special of a] Central avenue, between neste dink D.), Thursday, March 11, at the Labor 
f 4 eereliai l - oeaine or busy and | million copies of the American Appeal | road and 23d avenue Important Guais “i Temple, 247 East 80th street, Reems +.@ 
a reas y ae i e : 2 >. i 
g tivity.” a manding greater aC-] will on May 1 startle the conntry, will | ness will be transacted The Harlem Branch (17-18-19-20 A. 
RED 5 please millions of people regardless of ; D.), Thursday, March 5, at the Harlem 
nee = iP & party preference and make multitudes Center, 62 E. 106th street. 
Bv ANSKY The lusty young newspaper the ; 
y ANS ieealacitoads Asien amit ele Sanuk respect the Socialists, not only for their General 4 
See cages ry | fdeali 00 New York St 
English Version by Henry G. Alsberg Ee yge te e idealism but for their solid common Ww ate This Saturday at 2 p. m. the city 
Tel. Dry Dock 7616 head we } is Dapes new; besa. torsing | sense.” convention meets at the Peoples Hous¢, 
, = 3 ou 
EVERY EVE. (Except Monday). at 8:20. + eae wt a: j ahead dy leaps and bounds: But the ¢ : on . 
y Mat. Saturday only at 2:30. | Socialists are tnsatiably eager for still} + ©’ |7 East 15th street. a 
| swifter progress and for practical pres- The State Executive Committee met} At the last meeting of the Executiv@S 
| a, Penns ly ° at People’s House last Sunday. All| of the Loca] almost every branch re=. 
SIDA siedittar us aden Ghana by aaies | 'y anima members except Feigenbaum and Riley | ported renewed activity. Judging by 
wo: Nr :—“¥YOU OUGHT TO SEE ‘LOVE ’EM | of Kings were present, also State Or- 
AND LEAVE “ai.” la - ; 5 aa ony the sale of dues stamps it looks lke ~~” 
% “iy Pennsylvanians desirin ganizer Stille. The committee appor-|old times. It is a long time’ since the © 
. + oe | a g to learn ‘ : 
‘ A COMEDY IN AMERICAN Returns to our midst in “The Masque Future of Drama semie gheut the Reblalick Party can de ee he Comes OF the nenty neTeeE- | Loos! sold ap ey Seen month. «4 
f 9 A * of Venice,’ a new comedy opening at In U. S. and Russia so by writing Socialist Party of Penn- enilate tp tined ye gy oe for the jas it did during January and Febeuary#" ~ 
N the new Mansfield theatre Tuesday : sylvania, 415 Swede street, Norristown, purpose of electing two delegates and | Only one branch is lagging and a spe = 
night. , | Pa. News items concerning labor and| ‘*° Alternates to the national conven- jcial committee will see that an active 
D aE IE OR aise eet radical groups should be sent te the pod weg aay ee ey Branch is established in Washington 
° : T F “ ,| same address for publication in the ee . ciel as-|Heights. Socialists living in Wash- 
SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE, W. 42d ST. Eves., 8:30 “The Unch t d drama is largely in the hands of Now Leader ° sessment stamp was authorized to | ington Heights (above 130 to Spuyten 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2;30 astene y Hig se tocg - eee “coh State Office Notes mig ye pclhaagy grt tO} Duvil) should communicate with G. A, 
Woman” Revived Tufta College, Medford dilite: banat fee re ae ot te Beate schaa: hd See ined Abneaidian west ne Cro, car arene 
», SESS he | there are indications that the Socialist | | onvention were} As soon as the.enroliment lists are 
Bronx Amusements 0 SSnndapiicte who has just returned with Mrs. Gilmer | movement is on the upgrade. Recently | (0) | or. tse nvaicated ahar the eute (oot, tne executive “committee intend 
Theatre Benefit Tin Sta P A her’ from a six months’ trip abroad. kwe- comrades freui Metcsr esenty a Reports indicated that the sub-|tg get in touch with every enrolled 
BRONX OPERA HOUSE , Bers ! rseent ‘anspac ef $| Professor Gilmer early last June ob- | wrote for information, and it is ex- scriptions for Debs Liberty Bonds had | gocjalist and endeavor to get them to 
iad . , 
“he Migespy= ian ies te Ri Artificial Comedy at the tained a half year’s leave of absence so | pected that some organization work —— wr tage $4,000 mark, but/ join the party. 
POP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & SAT. sat cunt Princess Theatre that he might go over to Europe and | will be done there in the near future. | 7°@Fly $10,000 worth of bonds must be} The Upper West Side Branch will 
: E. °lD study the theatre, drama and produc- | Nomination petitions for State offices pom to provide for the budget planned | meet Wednesday, March 3, at 360 West 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT ugene O’Neill’s — : tion methods of that country at first | have been sent to some twelve coun-|{0r the current year. Most of the 125th street. This is a correction of 
TR iene. 0 ane te aie disk oun of Louis K. Ans-|hand. With his wife he visited Eng- | ties, and it is hoped that sufficient oe was devoted to the consideration | the error in last weeks New Leader 
ates : pacher ‘eg peep The Unchast- land, Ireland, France, Germany, Lat-| Signatures will be secured to place the rs organisation work. The wactag of work | which said they would meet on Mon- 
‘THE GREAT GOD BROWN’ ened Woman,” when Emily Stev- | via, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, | entire ticket upon the ballot at the pri-|'" S°me counties of the Greater City | day, Mareh 1, 
? ens made her fame in the stellar role,| }ungary, Greece, Italy and Monaco.|™ary election. The State OMce is g0- was stressed, and the committee will 
Garrick Theatre, March 9 ama petoomey Rea ncn and The|t16 attended plays and operas in all |!"& Over a number of its old lists of oa pals ang yr of et or the! ¢ 
, " reviy ai 4G ; " : F y n ; 
Dveestiiag the Beéat Novel Whtertainment Tickets at Rand School, 7 East 15th St. pres etthnton gen play. at the Prin-|these countries and among the noted members, sympathizers and subscribers Gouavata Grits bs ro oyment of Bronx 
¢ Ever Staged and at Box Office ee : ; : its presentation to- continental stage craftsmen with whom to Socialist papers, and canvassing . = ye retagton, * 
2% Hours of Magic, Titusions, Becapes | day the drama -cveals the artificiality ; wns. x : comrades in all parts of the State in | £0" membership during the winter and| 
rig ier sedi Ee q a . he had interviews were Reinhardt, a 
an raudulent Medium Exposes of its construction. There is, doubt- Stanislaveky, Gemier, Gordon Craig an effort to revive organization activity. spring. The committee will take up | 
e . “ 5 8 y; ’ ’ 7 | 
3~SHOWS IN 1 * . seen, in the main charaeter a creature Meyerhold, Jessmer and Antoine. Montgomery County hg nga for the state convention; A general party membership meeting 
The Trouper,” by J. C. and Elliott worthy of study and productive of : Local Montgomery county is deter- at its March meeting, to the end that} jg called for Monday, March 1, at the 
<uB RISO IN] TE TAXI” Nugent, will be the next offering at the | Much conflict that could well. be made agra peagy>sgp to Professor Gil- | mined to put on the best campaign in|# large and representative gathering | headquarters, 1167 Boston road. The 
Lites pls Sittenn Aas Mameh thesieat 52nd Street Theatre, with J. C. Nugent | material for drama; there lies in the |™€™ is doing the greatest amount Of| years, A full’ ticket has been nomi-|™&Y be assured in July. Convention] special order of business is the plan of 
‘ and Ruth Nugent in its cast. young couple, as well, the substance of experimental work ang is the most ac-| nated, as follows: For Congress, Ninth committees, required by the state con-| organization, under the direction of 
a good development. But Anspacher| tive country in a general theatrical/ District, Edwin S. Orr, Pottstown; | Stitution of the party, will be desig-/|Comrades Stille, Murphy and Claessens, 
7 , seemed content to stress only those| W@Y- All the old theatres have been | State Senator, Twelfth Senatorial Dis- | "ated and the Agenda of the convention | Comrade Stille will be present, and the 
MUSIC AND CONCERTS elements that make for theatrical ef- | Preserved and are being packed nightly | trict, A. V. Kaiser of Whitpain Town- especially considered. membership drive will begin at once,.~ 
fectiveness, instead of filling out the| With the lower classes. Many of the! ship; for Representatives in Assembly, Every Bronx Socialist must be present. 
characters to the suggestion of actual-| fine buildings, including the wonderful | First District, Claude B. Armstrong, of | [ ~? | One of the largest organization ven- 
TOWN HALL, TUESDAY EVE., MARCH 2, at 8:15 | ity; with the.passage of time this tends| Palaces of tea merchants, have been} Upper Merion Township; Second Dis- Buffalo tures will be ee ee 
| to leave the play bare. The exciting made into gorgeous playhouses, and/| trict, Walter F. Kern of Norristown; Bronx. 
F'RIEDA WILLIAMS | moments now seem rather melodra-| these are occupied by grouse tomewhat Third District, Albert S. Horne, East| “ 4 
Soprano matic; the comedy. seems also over- similar to the little theatre organiza- ee i Pollock of Potts- Local Buffalo has elected the follow- 
Met. Haensel & Jones At the Piano, Richard Hageman Knabe Piano done ;the satire obvious lest it be over-|tions in America. hase on : arlington Hoopes of|ing officers: James Battistoni, organ- BROOKLYN 
looked. Those who accept the play,| The spirit of the Russian people, to- ab pear township. izer; Charles Roth, financial secretary- 
a how ever, as frankly artificial melo- | gether with the active part being taken nee Norristown and Pottstown | treasurer, and Martin B. Heisler, secre- 
, drama will still find excitement enough.| by the Soviet government, toward the are waking up. The former recently tary. Central C itt 
Emily Stevens, if my pleasant mem- _ _| held the largest meeting in years. The : entral Committee 
N Y SYMPHONY FURTWAENGLER, Conductor Pi cg tbe preservation and- advancement of the latter has repainted ite head The new Executive Committee met at On account of the City Convention 
e e CARNEGIE HALL, THURS. EVE., 8:30, y of her performance be correctly | atrical art is regarded by Professor Gil- ook esta mao as quarters | the organizer's office, 682 Washington | on Saturday, Feb. 27. at eo ple’ 
.» 2380 articularize¢ g : ‘ * on cat ( e floor w y : a : Pina aaed fxs : 
K L E M P E R E R Guest BEETHOVEN: picateneest Overture. oe an i 4 7 = ‘ Soe neonate \aaaalnad a dale a sign that the stage linoleum. Both are Sco pa a atreet, Friday, February 19. Reports House, the meeting of the Central Com- 
Conductor STRAUSS: Entra’acte and Waltz Scene | © otional creature, in her de-jof Russia wil! soon dominate all “"|Showed that the work of organizing} mittee has been postponed. The dele- 
sOLotT from <Intermesso” (ist time in. pmeri- liberate preying upon the young artist, | Europe papers and expect to build up the cir- a Jewish and a Polish bra h i aan ey ib 
IRENE SCHARRER Cay tO HUMANN: Symphony No 1 1! than Violet Kemble Cooper. The siren culation within their respective dis- gremine sh branch is pro-| gates will be notified by mail when 
‘ MECCA AUDITORIUM, THIS SUN. AFT. AT3 CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. Aft., Mar. 7,at3| the present actress reveals is more re- Ae Sor thp, Aunetion nam, The B90 | tetete, + , ni , wiles « “— arnt 
ere teciienelinn RNST TRAUSS -AtDH Geaehear Me it i Violinist | strained, more calculating, less an fessor said he was glad to find it more wo thousand copies of Berger's . 
i fe rDN: Symphony No. 13 in G. ME . , saa ste » Sen “ i iti ‘ ; ; 

Tilt Culenspiegel's Merry Pr Pranks. meititd ap Af one rang arly. 9 Beek abel ie Weal Aedes Aika wiheniek mid active and ambitious than ever; and he| speech were ordered to be mailed to Paris Commune Celebration 

Prelude and Finale, Tristan and isoide.... WAGN Till Bulenspiegel, ; : . aves aroun | declared that the new ideas and energy ; affliated voters, and an additional 3,000 ; . ‘ 

GEORGE ENGLES, Manager. Steinway Pane Arthur Judson, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) | the artist in seductive promise of suc- : : New ; to be ordered The celebration of-the Paris Com- 

haa nem: ah : . being injected into our theatre by many ered as soon as the first are rill tak I rik 
"Sea nearer gat cess and wealth; from this she can rise . dispos ve aontientl mune will take place in the Brownsville 
Concert Mangem’t ARTHUR JUDSON announces : new producers, together with the un- lisposed of. Five applications of 
Carnegie Hall, Fri. Ev., March 5, at 8:30| t° @ greater height in her final thrust] 2 4» |fo . o Labor Lyceum on Saturday, Mareh 13, 
° , ‘ ' limited financial resou available ormer members were accepted. 
: of anguished passion. Morgan Farley, aie Bie = wend Air ea The lectures in Providence, Lynn, The Local will try to obtain the ser- 1886. 
Lillian Hunsicker soprano will despite a tendency to overstress his “a re, mands possitie for this Worcester and Boston, with August/vices of the Russian Prof. Mare It will be celebrated with a banquet, 
_ emo ae , acting i . , ~ ee country to do more than any other na- | , ~ SS Se eee ; 
acting in the more hysterical moments, ’ 7 Claessens as the speak : Sloni , i i speeches, music and dancing.~ A good 
c . 1 ‘ 1 : : : 1s as the speaker, have been|Slonim, who will tour the country un- 
make her debut at Aeolian Hall, Mon- catches the spirit of the weak, sensi- tion in the line of theatrical progress. | very successful i te ; ‘ ; ‘ : time is assured all who attend. Do not 
day eveni March 8 Only N. ¥. Recital This Season F 7 : awh y successful. As this is Claessens’ | der the direction of the Italian Federa- . pass ‘ ‘ 
ay evening, Mar . Emanuel Bay at Piano. (Steinway Piano) tive artist effectively enough to make ““ i “last week, we have been fortunate in| tion. miss this great opportunity to spend 
wr ag most real person in this drama, Daoma, New Opera by se asing able to secure the ‘services of The Executive Committe ordered the | ® paeneaes bale seus _— — 
where truth has been sacrificed to ef- Cadman, Planned for Spring Comrades Bearak, Roewer and McBride |next General Party Meeting to be held | V@U0™S ROW: Do not wait until the last 
fectiveness, and the stir of the even- to follow up the Claessens lectures. Thursday evening, March 4, at 8 o'clock matante, 
hd M U ~ I C 2° ing’s thrill © en at the loss of the we + ae ‘ ‘ ‘ ; The Boston Central Branch is plan-]at the East Side Labor Lyceum, 1644 Reservations may be made through 
ee ee | after-joy. “The Unchastened Woman” ro a er and general/ ning to give an entertainment Friday |Genesee street. All members are urged | the branch secretaries or through the 
is still good for the night's entertain- director of the Washington Opera | evening, Feb. 26, in honor of Claessens|to be present, and to bring back some | Counts Secretary, I. M. Chatcuff, 167 
em ‘ os . nest eign ment, but the years that have passed Company, is preparing to produce 4 |/after he delivers his lecture. There will |of the former members. Tompkins avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. $2.50 © 
Premiere of La Vida Breve on the program will include Till Eulen-| since its writing have borne away any |"¢W American opera, “Daoma,” by]! be a surprise in store for all those who is the price per plate. 
P ent ed Rossignol” at spiegel’s Merry Pranks by Strauss, and | more permanent values it may have Charles Wakefield Cadman, of Holly-| attend, Come and bring your friends. 
the Prelude and Finale from “Tristan | seemed to possess.—W. L. wood, Cal., as part of the Spring music| Please note that Claessens’ lecture will : 13th-19th A. D 
Metropolitan Next W eek and Isolde” by Wagner. ° festival planned here as a civic enter-| be held Friday, Feb. 26, instead of Sat- Local New y ork me . 
aba Beginning Tuesday, March 2, 1926, 
———— se prise. urday, Feb. 27. ~ , ~~ Pussdey Ui fter, the 13t! 
‘AFRICANA” will open the Glinka-Zimbalist; Ronde des Lutins, The opera is based on an Indian In order to make this entertainment ee COS Se _—e ee pase tenes 
PHILHA Bazzin! 19th Assembly Distriet will conduet a 
eighteenth week of the Met- RMONIC : ni, story, written by Francis La Fresche,| and all other entertainments success- There are still a few tickets left for! forum their headquarters, 41 Debe 
| : ; > F le or! foru at , ? 
ropolitan Opera season seems | The Philharmonic orchestra under | » B sik Chief of the Omaha Indians. ful, the Boston Central Branch must |the Provincetown Theatre performance] voise street. The sas lecture will be 
en ” - ’ : Sergei arsukoff, Russi ianis have a pia b + “ ’ . é ise § ‘ 2 
day evening with Rosa Ponselle, Mario, | Wilhelm Furtwaengler will play at the| y ee . bes _ Pianist, 5 ~94 efore Feb. 26. If there} of Emperor Jones. The last perform- | given by Comrade Jablanower, the sub- 
; ill v I . ‘ 
and Lauri-Volpi, Danise Shatin dain san ane give his debut recital Tuesday are any Comrades who have a pianolance will be on Sunday. Fei t bei “The Ilogic of Dictatorship.” 
ay rhage» me . srooklyn Academy of Music this Sun- | afternoon at Aeolian Hall. or know of somebo4y : vt Sunday, February 28.| ject being ihe Lio cca . 
Boheme,” Wednesday evening with | aay attienede meets - MAURICE SCHWARTZ ty Pv ody who has, that Comrades who want tickets can get| All members and readers of the New 
Mueller, Hunter and Gigli, Scotti. : : = they would like to donate for a worthy | +p fr Local N , pests renee , 
pet, 4 : : ‘ ; - cake ~, Frieda Williams ™ wee a . : “ al : em from Local New York, Room 505,| Leader in the Williamsburgh section 
“Die Walkeure” will be the third of Next Thursday night at Carnegie | ams, soprano, at her cause, please let us know, and we will People House, 7 East 15th street. Tele-| are invited to attend the opening lec 
_ " sh . 7 ” <r }concert at Town Hall, Tuesday - | send for it » thon rs ree Seee | . “ © 
the Wagner Cycle Series on Thursday Hall Furtwaengler will introduce for |} ine will include 0 jy sare sry i © for i ene phone Stuyvesant 4620. The office wil]| ture, Tuesday, March 2, at 8 p. m. No 
afternoon with Larsen-Todsen, Easton, | the first time here Strauss’ Entra ‘acte | nario " oa ipa gehen m ner , |}be open all day Saturday | admission charged. Free to all. 
» Melchior and Schorr. | and Waltz Scene from “Intermezzo. "| tobe, hice Se eee jae 5 The monthly meeting of Local New| 
; : 3 : : 7 |giadose, odorose,” Searlatti: “Care 7 | 5 cn . be 
“(356 a Cc ‘Skvuecrapers” anc I } r — > ar ~ <h : —— 
2c eg ne ares may mney ae | | The bem — bay incase. ae | selve,” Handel; “Donselle, fugitte,” Connecticut York was well attended. Alfred Baker | | 
“Pagliacci,” Thursday night. The first |thoven’s “Prometheus” overture @nd/ qayani; a group by Schubert Lewis was elected a member of the Yi seldom 
: cin qr P ‘n, Bee . 2 . } &é ' é yup j Schubert; 2 

sung by Dalossy, Howard, Lauri-Volpi | sx humann s Sy mphony No. 1 in B fiat. | “L’Heure silencicuse,” Staub: “Mai,” aw | Executive Committee in place of Alex, p 

and DeLuca: the second, danced by Scipione Guidi, violinist, will be the | SatnicMalans, ane demmettiens by State Schwartz. Norman Thomas was nom-| * 

Miss De Laporte and Messrs. Troy and | | soloist at next Sunday's concert in | Richard Hageman these Quilter The regular monthly meeting of the |inated for delegate to the national con- | 4 joint meeting of all officers of the 

Dodge; the last sung by Mario, Fillin| C@™mesie Hall. | Gardner Byre and Deems Taylor ; State Executive Committee will be held | vention and Algernon Lee as alternate.| Greater New York League, members 

and Scotti. ao ten hinists Hall, 99 Temple street, |The following were elected delegates at| of the Executive and Central Commit- 

“Andrea Chenier” Friday pte b ‘ N t Beniamino Riccio, baritone, will | New Haven, Sunday, February 28, at|large to the city convention: Norman} tees, in conjunction with the officers of 
with Rosa Ponselle, Bourskaya (Flex- | usic {Votes | make his debut at Aeolian Hall, Sun- | 2 p. m. Thomas, William Karlin, Algernon Lee,} al! local circles, at which A. J. Parker, 
er debut); Gigli and DeLuca. Efrem Zimbalist will give his only | day afternoon, March 7. New Haven Julius Gerber, G. A. Gerber, S. Berlin, | National Secretary, will be present, has 
“La Vida Breve” and “Le Rossignol” | recital this season next Friday eve- | cas The monthly meeting of the local will| Morris Novick, Jacob Panken, Morris| peen called for next Sunday afternoon, 
will have their first performance in| "ing at Carnegie Hall. On his pro-| Sara Sokolsky-Freid will give a be held at the headquarters of the|Hillquit and Joshua Lieberman. Al-! March 7, 3 o'clock, at the Rand School, 

America at the Saturday matinee; the / 74m will be his own Sonata in G piano recital this Sunday afternoon at City Printing Company, 30 Congress|ternates: B. Kaufman, J. Brylowsk 7 East 15th street, 

former with Bori, Howard, Tokatyan | ™inor: Praeludium and Allegro, Pug-| Aeolian Hall. avenue, Wednesday evening, March 3.|A. Merkin, Ed Dutton, A. B. Lewis, Ed The meeting is called by the City 

and Picco; the latter with Talley, | "#"i-Kreisler; Concerto in A major, | ~—---= All members of the local should be} Porter and Sophi Segaloff. The Ex-! ry vative Comin oe to on bie all whe 

- adc , ~ a “he , ane S . . #0 Executiv or t to enable ¢ 

Bourskaya, Errolle and Didur. enemy ee een ee ; Marshall Bartholomew will give a| Director of the Yiddish Art Players ya aie aia eneante aa ses Committee was empowered to/ are interested in the welfare of the 

“Triste ad Isolde” § » | Valse, opin-Spalding; Persian Song, | concer of érica: ks : hg c vacancies. : 

“Tristan und Isolde” Saturday night | id wiaks _ American folksong at| pill make his debut on the screen in| Prof. Sheffield of Wellesley College] Executi t i League to got together 6nd iE 
with Larsen-Todsen, Branzel!, Lauben- | | Aeolian Hall this Saturday morning ZF Lihin's “Broken Hearts,” di sl enete. ot Ge teas lesley College sxecutive Committee will meet on! plans for activity in the coming 

. “ 1 ne sect : . : ’ We al)* a e rades Council Forum / Saturday, March 7, ¢ 30 ; . 

thal and Schorr. at 11. One secttun wtil be devoted to . orum ¥, March «, at 2:30 p. m. | me The meeting should be at- 

i) ii, Genin aehis enue! CLAIBORNE FOSTER the songs of the mountaineers of North Moss’ Cameo theatre Sunday. a evening. His subject was Branch Meetings | tended by all who have the interest of 

Sundellus, Fullin, DeLuca, Mardones| Carolina and another to Negro epirit- Nae 4 Discussion and Human En-| The Ist and 24 A. D., Th irsday eve-| the League at heart 

will ‘be the soloists. | uals and plantation melodies, ‘ | gineering.” The meeting was well at-! | 
: The New Cinemas tended. The speaker for the Mari n| a i -— 

. | = -BROADWAY—Zane Grey's “The meeting will be A. J. Muste of the! 
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" "THE BERGER RESOLUTION 


~ 


ra President 


- 


tatement of Congressman Berger in sup- 
of his resolution requesting the 
to call an international conference 
to revise the Treaty of Versailles. He con- 
tends that the Treaty rests on the lie that 

any was solely responsible for the war. 
Only the ignorant and the insane now assert 
that the German ruling classes alone were 
responsible. The belief is in conflict with the 
secret bargains of the Allied Powers negot» 
ated before and during the war. 

In fact; the document which Germany 
signed was not a treaty. A treaty implies 
two or more parties freely negotiating with 
each other. Germany-did not negotiate and 


Gptstement of will heartily approve the 


' Was ‘not even permitted to argue the matter. 


She was told to sign under threat of dire pen- 
alties. A bully astride an exhausted man 
with a knife at his victim’s ‘throat would 
force the man to admit that he murdered his 
grandmother in order to ward off death, but 


, the document signed under duress would not 


be accepted even by the courts of capitalism. 
The Treaty of Versailles is a document of this 
. character. 
But it was not only extorted by force. It 
_ required the representative of Germany to 
admit a lie which the allies themselves knew 
to be a lie. Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
knew it was a lie because the dirty secret 
bargaitis were known to them. Other Allied 
ace representatives also knew it to be a lie. 
We are glad that the one Socialist member 
‘of Congress has raised the question. The 
action rounds out the Socialist Party posi- 
tion regarding the war and makes our record 
an honorable one. 





TWO LITTLE THINGS 


asked how Tammany got on with the Re- 
publicans. He answered: “Oh, we fight 
on little things like the tariff, but we agree 
_on the main issue, that them as works in poli- 
tics is entitled to make a living out of it.” 


S OME years ago a Tammany politician was 


This story will serve as an introduction to 
a recent Washington dispatch to the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. Speaker Longworth has an itch- 
ing ambition to succeed Coolidge, providing 
the latter decides that he does not want to 
be underwritten again by textiles, steel and 
railroads. Longworth is now being quietly 
groomed as a statesman and a candidate in 
1928. Who is supporting him? The Eagle 
correspondent tells us: 

“The Longworth backing is _ bi-partisan. 
That is to say, it comprises all the men in 
controlling positions in the House, Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans. There is a close 
working understanding among Mr. Long- 
worth, John Q. Tilson, Republican leader, 
and Finis J. Garrett, minority (Democratic) 
leader. When it is necessary to stage a fight 
on the floor the procedure is arranged so as to 
cause the minimum of irritation or bad feel- 
ing. It is worth remarking that when Mr, 
Longworth and the organization wish to dis- 
cipline recalcitrant Republicans the Demo- 
ctatic leadership can always be depended 
upon to assist.” 

Yes, “we fight some on little things,” to 
quote the Tammany bruiser, but co-operation 
in the lower house of Congress extends to the 
party leaders agreeing on the Republican can- 
didate for 1928 and arranging soft pillow 
fights with the “minimum of irritation or bad 
feeling.” Mr. Longworth and his Republican 
dummies will no doubt return the favor by 
helping some Democratic favorite to get the 
nomination in 1928. 

Then we will have two “little things” to 
fight over, one Republican and the other 
Democrat. Remember, “them as works in 
seagpes is entitled to make a living out of it.” 

ut the voters? you ask. Oh, they are to be 
skinned as usual. 





‘BEING A SOLDIER 


S A RULE, the professional militarist is 
-— not noted for intellectual brilliancy. His 

trade does not encourage thinking. Per- 
haps this fact accounts for the distribution of 
a recruiting circular by army officials which 
is stupid, to say the least. It is the duty of 
militarists to encourage unthinking affection 
for the present social order and to get will- 
ing service for the extension of capitalism into 
other countries. 

Stripped of all hokum, that is what mod- 
ern armies mean. But the circular in ques- 
tion draws an indictment against capitalism, 
making prospective recruits dissatisfied with 
it, in order to get them to desert civilian life. 
Fourteen reasons are given why the wage 
worker should join the army and the follow- 
ing seven head the list: (1) the soldier's pay- 
master never fails him; (2) unlike the factory, 
the army does not lay off its employes when 

es are dull; (3) the soldier never has ‘to 
tse; (4) he does not have to worry about 
ng a job; (5) he loses no time because 

‘bad weather or sickness and his pay goes 
pn the same; (6) he doesn’t worry about 
he cost of clothing, food or rent; (7) doc- 





tors’ and dentists’ bills do not disturb him 


because Uncle Sam pays them. 

Now there is no reason for mentioning 
these things unless they are real problems 
that face the working class. As a politician 
Coolidge must deny them by talking ‘‘pros- 
perity” while the army officials must assert 
them to get recruits. It is because army 
officials know that they are grim realities 
that they are stressed and even placed at the 
head of the list of reasons why men should 
join the army. Moreover, it should be ob- 
served that the circular is addressed to work- 
ingmen, not bankers, brokers and capitalists. 
The latter are not expected to give up civi- 
lian life. Not one appeal is addressed to the 
privileged classes to join the army. Giving 
life is regarded as the exclusive duty of work- 
ingmen. 


PLOT AGAINST MEXICO 


HEN the French Government before 
W the World War repealed the extra 
privileges which the Catholic Church 
enjoyed from the Government there was no 
protest by the United States. There was no 
American oil investments in France to give 
our ruling class a “spiritual” interest in the 
matter. 

Not so in Mexico. For more than a week 
our imperialist organs and politicians have 
brought the United States perilously near in- 
tervention in Mexico. The oil gang has not 
been very successful in recent years in pro- 
moting this adventure. Now a “religious” 
issue is dangled before us to st{pport inter- 
vention. Never has there been such a shame- 
ful campaign to prostitute the religious motive 
for the dirtiest of material gains. 

Mexico has been trying to carry out the 
provisions of her Constitution which provides 
for the complete separation of Church and 
State. If she desires to exclude alien priests 
and ministers that is her affair. California, if 
we are not mistaken, has legislated against 
Japanese priests. Fhe American Government 
is now following a policy of selective exclusion 
of aliens. If there were no American dollars 
invested in Mexico there would be no “re- 
ligious” issue raised against that country. 

It is significant that the Herald Tribune 
squints back with affection to former dictator 
Diaz and his terrible regime as “the sane 
Diaz tradition.” Church and State were one 
under Diaz. Mexico and alien plunder were 
one. The laborers of Mexico were slaves. 
They were literally worked and whipped to 
death in Yucatan and the hell of Valle 
Nacional. Strikes were rare and the few that 
occurred were suppressed by wholesale mas- 
sacres. This was the “Diaz tradition” which 
appeals to the Herald Tribune. 

General Bullard also gets the “spiritual” 
urge. Ata Y. M. C. A. meeting a militant 
“Christian” asked the pompous general: 
“Don’t you think the English-speaking nations 
should clean up Mexico?” His answer was: 
“Porto Rico, Cuba, Santo Domingo and Haiti 
used to be public nuisances and are no longer.” 
Aye, spiritual regeneration has been brought 
to these weak nations by American bayonets, 
banks and investing despoilers. Congressman 
Fairchild pays homage to the monster, Diaz, 
and refers to Mexico as “a sore fist thrust up 
into the very bowels of the United States.” 

Thus venom is spewed upon Mexico whose 
crifne is that it threw off a medieval despotism 
and is trying to consolidate its institutions so 
that some measure of decent human existence 
may be enjoyed by the masses. Our ruling 
classes do not care two whoops in hell for 
“spiritual” values and they would crucify 
Christ again if it would increase their 
dividends, 

Watch this carefully planned propaganda 
against Mexico. If its aims are consummated, 
workingmen will be forced to give their lives 
in order that our ruling classes may hold 
Mexico for their enrichment. 


SELAH! 


HILE our God-fearing and freedom- 
loving patriots are thinking of incor- 
porating Mexico into the American 

firm of imperialism it is well to take a look at 
some of the outlying crown colonies. In the 
Philippines, it will be remembered, a Manila 
councilman was recently fined for criticising 
Governor Wood. Rather than incur the royal 
displeasure again the Filipinos devoted their 
time on Washington’s birthday ta prayers for 
independence.. Down in Haiti where Presi- 
dent Borno rules for American banks an editor 
was thrown into jail for publishing an article 
against Borno’s re-election. 

While the little brown peoples are enjoying 
the rare blessings of American freedom we 
turn to the holy land itself. We venture into 
the shire of Queens where Selah B. Strong, 
a man of parts who believes that virtue is 
associated with property and vice is due to 
lack of it, sits on the august bench of the 
Queens Supreme Court. A few years ago 
Selah casually observed that it is the duty of 
the courts to represent capital. Nearly 200 
aliens apply for admission as citizens. Of this 
number 160 are admitted and 25 are denied. 
The latter are denied because they did not 
fight as subjects of Allied powers. 

Thus the onward march of human progress 
continues. The torch of liberty beckons, the 
oppressed shake off their chains, wounds are 
healed, the stranger is gathered to our bosom, 
virtue is vindicated, vice is rebuked, God’s in 
his Heaven and the government still stands. 
Selah! - 











Recently the central organ of the dying 
Workers’ (Communist) Party informed its 
child-men readers that the infamous Hillquit 
favors our entrance into the League of Na- 
tions. We have filed this dictum away for 
use within a year. We shall then report a 
“Thesis” of the elder mandarins preparing the 
child-men for the entrance of Russia into the 
League of Nations. If the dying party is 
alive then we will recall the above dictum. 
If it is dead we can use it as an obituary 
Whatever happens, we shall use it. : 

Before departing for Central America Car- 
dinal O’Connell melted over the “spiritual 
life” of our great money bags. “They are gen- 
erous to the poor,” said the Cardinal, “and 
will have little difficulty in entering Heaven.” 
We at least thought that we would not: have 
to bear with them in the future, but it seems 
that capitalism is to survive death itself. 








STEEL---A Poem 


By Joseph | 


A uslander 








HIS man is dead. ‘ 
Everything you can say 
Is now quite definitely said: 
This man held up his head 
And had his day, 
The turned his head a little to one way 
And slept instead. 


Young horses give up their pride: 
You break them in 

By brief metallic discipline 

And something else beside: . . « 
So this man died. 


While he lived I did not know 

This man; I never heard 6 

His name. Now that he lies as 
though ‘ 

He were remembering some word 

He had forgotten yesterday or so, 

It seems a bit absurd 

That his blank lids and matted hair 
should grow 

Suddenly familiar. . . . Let him be 
interred. 


Steady now. . . . That was his wife 

Making that small queer inarticulate 
sound 

Like a knife; 

Steady there. . . . Let him slip easy 
into the ground; 

Do not look at her, 

She is fighting for breath. . . . 

She is a foreigner. . . . 

Polak . . . like him... she can- 
not understand. .. . 

It is hard. . . . Leave her alone with 

death 

And a shovelful of sand. 


“O the pity of it, the pity of it, 
Tago!" . . . 

Christ, what a hell 

Is packed into that line! Each syllable 

Bleeds when you say it. ... No 
matter: Chicago 

Is a far cry from Cracow; 

And anyhow 

What have Poles 

To do with such extraneous things as 
hearts and souls? 


There is nothing here to beat the 
breast over, 

Nothing to relish the curious, 

Not a smell of the romantic; this fel- 
low 

Was hardly your yearning lover 

Frustrated; no punchinello; 

But just a hunky in a steel mill. Why 
then fuss 

Because his heavy Slavic face went 
yellow 

With the roaring furnace dust? Now 
that he is in 

The cool sweet crush of dirt, to hell 
with your sobbing violin, 

Your sanctimonious ‘cello! 


Let the mill bellow! 





II 


steel : 
The open-hearth, the blooming- 
mill, the cranes 

Howling under a fifty-ton load, trains 

Yowling in the black pits where you 
reel 

Groggily across a sluice of orange 

fire, a sheet 

Tongued from the conduits that bub- 
ble blue green; if 

Ever you have got a single whiff 

Out of the Bessemer’s belly, felt the 


I F you have ever had to do with 


drag 
And drip and curdle of steel spit hiss- 
ing against hot slag; 
If eve you have had to eat 
One — and thirty'degrees of solid 
eat, 
Then screwed. the hose to the spigot, 
drowned in steam, 
Darted back when the rods kicked up 
a stream 
Of fluid steel and had to duck the ladle 
that slobbered over, and scream 
Your throat raw to get your Goddam! 
rough—/, 
Then I am talking to you. 


Steve did that for ten years with quiet 
eyes, 

And body down to the belt caked wet 

With hardening cinder splash and stif- 
fening sweat 

And whatever else there is that clots 
and never utterly dries. 

He packed the mud and dolomite, 
made back-wall, 

Herded the heat, and placed his throw 
in tall 

Terrible arcs behind smoked glasses, 
and watched it fall 

Heavy and straight and true, 

While the blower kept the gas at a 
growl and the brew 

Yelled red and the melter hollered 
“‘Heow!” and you raveled 

Her out and the thick soup gargled 
and you traveled 

Like the devil to get out from under 
. « « Well, Steve 

For ten years of abdominal heft and 
heave 

Worked steel. So much for that. And 
after 

Ten years of night shifts, fourteen 
hours each, 

The Bessemers burn your nerves up, 
bleach 

Rebellion out of your bones; and 
laughter 

Sucked clean out of your guts becomes 

More dead than yesterday’s feet mov- 
ing to yesterday’s,drums. . . . 

And so they called him “Dummy.” 

e whole gang 

From pit boss down to the last mud- 

slinger cursed 





And squirted tobacco juice in a hot 
and mixed harangue 

Of Slovene, Serb, Dutch, Dago, Rus- 
sian, and—worst— — 

English as hard and toothless as a 
skull. 

And Steve stared straight ahead of 
him and his eyes were dull. 


Anna was Steve's little woman 

Who labored bitterly enough, 

Making children of stern and tragic 
stuff 

And a raptme that was hammered 


rough, 
Spilling steel into their spines, yet keep- 
ing them wistful and human. . . 
Anna had her work to do 
With cooking and cleaning 
And washing the window « curtains 
white as new, 
Washing them till they wore through: 


For her the white curtains had a mean- 


ing— 

And starching them white against the 
savage will 

Of the grim dust belching incessantly 
out of the mill; 

Soaking and scrubbing and ironing 
against that gritty reek 

Until her head swam and her knees 
went weak 

And she could hardly speak.. 

A terrible unbeaten purpose persisted: 

Color crying against a colorless world! 

White against black at the, windows 
flung up, unfurled! 

Candles and candle light! 

The flags of a lonely little woman 
twisted 

Out of her hunger for. cool clean 

‘beauty, her hunger for white !— 
These were her banners and this was 


her fight! 


No matter how tired she was, however 
she would ache 

In every nerve, she must boil the meat 
and bake 

The bread, and the curtains must go 
up white—for Steve’s sake! 

One thing was certain: 

That John and Stanley and Helen and 
Mary and the baby Steven 

Must be kept out of the mills and the 
mill life, even 

If it meant that her man and she would 
break 

Under the brunt of it: she had talked 
it through with him es 

A hundred times. . . . Let her eye- 
balls split, her head swim— 

The window must have its curtain! 


Ill 
ATELY Steve had 
L talking altogether 
When he slumped in with his 
dinner pail and heavily 


Hunched over his food. 


stopped 
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REENBERG, INC., has published the strangest 

book of these many seasons. It is called “King 

John,” and its author is none other than our old 
co-adventurer in the world of words, Joseph T. 
Shipley. It has been the most harrowing intellectual 
experience we have known in years of reading, our 
reviewing the aforenamed rarity, since a doubled 
exhaustive perusal of its hundred-odd pages has left 
us nonplussedly quandaried—mighty uncertain, to be 
more explicit, as to what Shipley really meant. The 
weakest spot in the armor of any book reviewer is his 
horrible fear that others may learn how limited he 
really is in understanding. And right before ven- 
turing out upon this Odyssy of literary rambling, we 
discovered actual traces of inferiority complexes in 
our most outrageously superior makeup. However, 
we mean to keep chopping hete without care as to 
the direction in which the chips scatter. 

We take it that Joe has a story to tell about a 
certain Americanized Russian actor whom an Amer- 
ican judge allowed the name John Lawmer in the 
interest of threat ease to his friends and future 
audiences. We also take it, tremblingly, that said 
John is unto the character of King John of Magna 
Charta fame, and that the various episodes that 
trickle through the filigree of phrases, verses and 
cerebral meanderings, with ambitions, loves and 
failures, faithfully compare with the distinct virtues 
and vices of the historic English tyrant who made 
his peace with individual freedom of man after 
Runnymede. We also assume that Irene Raylesford 
and Louise each have symbolic influence upon the 
headstrong, swashbuckling egotist to bring him to 
his own great act of abnegation. From what we can 
piece together of the story itself, we find it a remark- 
able pattern of characterization and startling situa- 
tion. The scene in which John Lawmer evades the 
fierce hunger of Louise, and turns her into a clawing, 
venom-spitting fury, still is searingly etched in our 
sight. Throughout the book, one suddenly comes upon 
dazzling rifts of revealing portrayal. 

Even the facile reader is to be gratifyingly rewarded 
for plodding through jungle-like mazes of thought 
and criss-cross interpolation. 

All this is given hurriedly, so that we can arrive 
at a discussion of the significance of “King John” as 
a literary find. 

America has long suffered from a dwarfed literary 
development. Novels have been poured out by the 
mountain torrent about life, love, trade, habit, society, 
and all the other phases that make for story and 
rationalization. From ten thousand different brains 
they have trickled out and joined the tumbling cur- 
rents of public interest. But, good or bad, brilliant or 
dull, heavy or light, era-lasting or ephemeral as a 
moment, they have all easily joined the waters and 
been lost in the fluid entity as easily as so many 
other drops of water mingling. All of them have 
followed the easy and gentle path of straight narra- 
tive, or expository description, and for all the differ- 
ence in style, thought and color of phrase and sound, 
assumed a universality of story-telling pattern 

Until James Joyce hurled “Ulysses” upon the unf- 
formed mind of the reading public, literature goose- 
stepped along as prettily as one of Wilhelm's Potsdam 
Roya! Troop battalions Unter der Linden A man 
has discovered quite definitely how to narrate the 
physical expression of the conscious thought and act, 
simultaneously along with the conversa- 
tions and precentions of the conscious mind. Men do 
thirk differently than their speech, even at the same 
time as their speech is made audible to listeners. 
And the inarticulate brain has a language infinitely 
more brilliant and revealing than the habit-fastened 
tongue. The wanderings of a normally educated 
modern mind in twenty-four hours can hardly be 
recorded in a volume of over a thousand closely 
printed pages. “King John” is the first American 
book to accept that form of narrative, and Shipley 


unspoken 


has improved, we daresay, on James Joyce, insofar 
as he has boiled down the mental conversation of his 
characters to a logical adherence of a definite tale. 

It is this exoticism that makes Joseph Shipley’s 
novel a real milestone in American belle-lettres. It 
is this trait alone that should recommend it to those 
who are serious in their reading, and solicitous for 
American literary development. We must confess 
ignorance of any other novel in modern memory aside 
that has given us a greater intel- 
two readings of “King 


“Ulysses” 
than our last 


from 
lectual tonic 
John.” 


—_——_ 


To a Young Lover 


You are nineteen, 

Beautiful and shy; 

Your eyes are gray pools of eloquence, 

But your words slip and fall. in embarrassed 
confusion. 


To a Middle-Aged Lover 


You are forty, 

Pot-bellied and suave; 

Your eyes belie the lovely phrases 

With which you endeavor to convince me of 


your love. 
KATE HERMAN. 


Flotsam 


I am adrift on an alien sea, 
In a lonely skiff, so frail; 

The ruthless winds shake it woefully, 
While it rocks with the sea’s travail. 


I sit with chill, and a shuddering frame, 
Only fear and darkness mine; 
The winking sky sparkles knowingly, 
at the tempting brine. . . . 
JOSEPH RESNICK. 


As I gaze 


Whimsies 


He wrote poetry 

That spoke of Death. The women 

Who read his poems 

Sighed as they thought how wretched 
He was. But he was happy. ... 


When he wrote humor, 

They dismissed him with a laugh, 
Saying, “Humor is 

Unimportant,” not knowing 

That he was really sad. . 


At twenty-one he 

Killed himself because the world 
Had not recognized 

His worth. He should have waited 
Until he was eighty-one. 


He murdered himself, 
Thinking, “Now the world will learn 
How great were my books.” 
When they read his manuscripts, 
They said: “His books are stupid.” 
HENRY HARRISON 


Quite a number of inquiries have come In as to 
just when, how, where and what about our long- 
Poetry Prize Contest in which ONE 
DOLLARS will be awarded for the best 
itted. The delay in publishing the terms 
occasioned by a series of 
among which the most important has 
been the choice of proper judges. It appears that 
well-known poet we have approached has evi- 
? his or her desire to enter the contest, and so, 
our field of choice has narrowed down to 
U. Solomon, Eddie Levinson and Frank 
the Elevator Operator. We ask for volunteers. Which 
one of you, O Muses, is so well fixed in ducats that 
these Hundred Simoleons hold forth no temptation? 
Answer at once. "We must make definite announce- 
ment before the ides of March are upon us. 


S. A. de Witt. 


announced 
HUNDRED 
poem subm 
and conditions 
circumstances 


has been 


every 
dence 
naturally, 
Jim Oneal, 


| writer. 


So Anna and the children let him be; 

She was afraid to ask him why or 
whether 

As he sat with his eyes glued 

vacancy. 

So Anna and the children let him 
brood. 

Only sometimes he would suddenly 
look at them and her 

In.a ghastly fixed blur 

Till a vast nausea of terror and com- 
passion st 

Blundering in her heart and swarming 
in her blood— 

And she shivered and knew somehow 
that it was not good. 


And then it happened: Spring had 
come 

Like the silver needle-note of a fife. 

Like a white plume and a green lance 
and a glittering knife 

And a jubilant drum. 

But Steve did not hear the earth hum: 

Under the earth he could feel merely 
the fever : 

And the shock of roots of steel forever; 

April had no business with the pit 

Or the people—call them people—who 
breathed in it. 

The mill was Steve’s huge harlot and 
his head 

Lay between breasts of steel on a steel 


Locked in a steel sleep and his hands 


were riveted. 


IV 


could tell whose 
Fault it was, but a torrent of 
steel broke loose, 
Trapped twenty men in the hot frothy 
meets so: 6. s 
After a week, more or less, 
The company, with appropriate finesse, 
Having allowed the families time to 
move, 
Expressed a swift proprietary love , 
By shoving the dump of metal and 
flesh and shoes 
And cotton and cloth and felt 
Back into the furnace to remelt. 


A ND then it happtned; nobody 


And that was all, though a dispatch so 
neat, 

So wholly admirable, so totally sweet, 

Could not but stick in Steve’s dulled 
brain. 

And whether it was the stink or the 
noise or just plain 

qertia combined with heat, 

Steve, one forenoon, on stark deliberate 
feet, 

Let the charging-machine’s long iron 
finger beat 

The side of his skull in. . . There was 


no pain. 


For one fierce instant of unconsciousness 

Steve tasted the incalculable caress; 

For one entire day he slept between 

Sheets that were white and cool, em- 
balmed and clean; 

For twenty-four hours he touched the 
hair of death, 

Ran his fingers through it, and it was 
a deep dark green— 

And he held his breath. 


This man is dead. 
Everything you can say 
Is now quite definitely said. 


The 
New Leader 
Mail Bag 


Organizing the Unorganized 
Editor, The .New Leader: 

Organized workers are asking read- 
ers of The New Leader to patronize 
union made goods. “Eat your bread 
with a clear conscience,” advertise the 
bakers. Do they mean unorganized 
workers too? Are they aiding the un- 
organized in any way that they might 
be able to pay the high price of bakers 
products? Have the higher wages of 
the Jewish bakers nothing 
the high price of bread 

Workmen in hundreds of shops are 
waiting for aid to be organized, but 
in vain. They not do it them- 
selves, because in every shop is some 
one who will squeal to the boss and 
the agitator is thrown out 

Shops making steel doors for 
buildings are still working 50 hours 
a week, and union carpenters are not 
ashamed to put up this “scab work.” 

After all scabbing on union men is 
One should gladly do them 




















to do with 
and rolls? 


can 


large 


no shame. 
all the damage if he gets a chance. 
LOUIS LOCKER. 

New York City. 

The reasoning of our correspondent 
high wages of Jewish 
workers is responsible for an 
then’ it 


is absurd. If 
exces- 
sive price for bread follows 
that if bakers work for nothing we will 
get bread for nothing! As for hun- 
dreds of shops waiting to be organized 
in various trades “in vain” we suggest 
that correspondent send us the 
names and addresses of men in these 
shops who are anxious to organize and 

We will 
competent 


our 


who want a union organizer. 
guarantee him to get a 

union organizer for all such shops. We 
know nothing of the alleged scabbing 
by union carpenters mentioned by the 
It may occur be- 
cause of some mistake may 
be individuals now and then who in- 
dulge in this action throughout the 
country, but it is not typical of union 
Even where is found it 
not justify any workingman to 
act on the principle of scabbing on 
union men. That means 
treachery to the whole cause of Labor 
and ranges its advocate with the 
meanest and most contemptible of the 


occasionally 


and there 


men. a case 


does 


Systematie 





employing class. 





